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REVIEWS 


Lives of the Necromancers; or, an Account 


of the most eminent Persons, in successive | 


Ages, who have claimed for Themselves, or 


| nificent palace inhabited by automata, and | 

, the other of Mokanna, known to all the read- 
ers of ‘Lalla Rookh;’ he then favours us 

| with extracts from those recondite works, 


to whom has been imputed by Others, the | 


Exercise of Magical Power. 
Godwin. London: Mason. 


We have often thought that a history of 
magic, compiled with care from the best ac- 
credited scurces, and extending from the 
times when the Chaldzan first sought con- 
verse with the stars on the plains of Shinar, 
and the wise men exhibited their wonder- 
working powers in the courts of the Pha- 
raohs, down to, comparatively, yesterday, 
when Sir Kenelm Digby sought for the 
key of universal knowledge, and Ashmole 
devoutly believed the possibility of discover- 
ing it, would supply a very curious and 
important chapter toward a philosophical 
history of the human mind. We looked, 
therefore, somewhat anxiously for the ap- 
pearance of this work, and our disappointment 
was proportionate, when we found it in a 
great degree filled with accounts of chiro- 
mancy, faeries, Rosicrucians, Grecian deities 
and demigods, Roman witches, alchemy, and 
witchcraft in New England! subjects, bearing 
indeed upon the general question of super- 
natural agencies and appearances, but, for 
the greater part, having no more relation to 
the history of magicians than Gulliver's 
Voyage to Laputa, or Peter Wilkins’s ac- 
count of the gauze-winged Grindoveers. 
The volume might with propriety be termed 
an outline of a general history of the super- 
natural ; and, from some passages in the in- 
troduction, this would seem to have been the 
writer’s original intention. 

After some preliminary observations on 
the ambitious nature of man, his desire to 
penetrate into futurity, on divination, au- 
gury, physiognomy, talismans, amulets, 
sylphs, salamanders, &c., we come to exam- 
of necromancy and witchcraft from the 

ible, and are then led through the early 
history of Greece, with notices of Orpheus 
and Amphion, and a host of others, not one 
of whom can with propriety be termed a 
necromancer, Mr. Godwin then proceeds 
to Rome, noting all the omens and marvels 
that have place in her early history, and re- 
counting whatever of supernatural either was 
performed by, or befell, Romulus, Numa, and 
ascore beside. Now, the information here 
collected is, in most instances, to be met with 
in the common reading of the schools; and 
we cannot but regret that so able a writer 
should have wasted his time in collecting de- 
tails of superstitions already’so well known, and 
so mean, and even childish, when compared 
with the lofty superstitions of the East, or 
the spiritual abstractions of the middle ages. 

tr. Godwin next proceeds to give some ac- 
count of “ Necromancy in the East”; here, 
however, he only presents us with two short 
notices, one of Resail, who erected a mag- 
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But in treating of the history of necro- 


| mancy during the middle ages, and subse- 


quently to the revival of letters, Mr. Godwin 
brings before us many curious particulars, 
and some right marvellous stories. We must, | 
however, protest against either alchemists, or 
witches and wizards, being included in the 
class of necromancers: the doctrine of magic 
or necromancy, (for the terms, though pos- 
sessing different meanings, were indifferently 
used,) is the possibility of man, by superior | 
knowledge, subduing the spirits of the air— | 
nay, even the mighty angels of the seven 
planets—to his will, and compelling them, by 
potent spell, to do his bidding; the ma- 
gician, therefore, was the sovereign and 
master of superior intelligences—the witch 
and the wizard, on the contrary, were mere 
drudges and bond-slaves of the powers of 
darkness, who might, indeed, obtain from 
their haughty masters some reluctant boon, 
always to be paid for by their final de- 
struction. The alchemist, unlike either 
magician or wizard, was the mere patient 
and laborious experimental philosopher, who, 
although expecting miraculous aid, used 
no spells, pronounced no incantations, but 
fasted, and prayed, and did “alms deeds,” 
and referred the completion of his “ work 
of works (to use the very words of Geber) 
to the divine will of God, who giveth unto 
whom he pleases;” and therefore it was, 
that, while the church regarded the witch 
with abhorrence, and viewed the magician 
with distrust and awe, she fostered in her 
cloistered retreats many a deluded alchemist, 
and allowed alchemical symbols a place, as 
many of our cathedrals yet testify, even 
beside the high atlar. It is because some 
who professed magic, and others who were 
deemed wizards, followed that most bewitch- 
ing and most delusive science, that the 
genuine alchemist has been so often con- 
founded with the pretenders to supernatural 
power. 

Many of the necromancers whose lives 
Mr. Godwin proceeds to relate, seem to 
have founded their claims chiefly upon that 
power of producing optical delusion, which, 
under the name of “ tregitourie,” is so well 
known to those learned in the history of the 
middle ages. Curious aud amusing ex- 
amples are given by Mr. Godwin, of the 
wonders worked by Cornelius Agrippa, Dr. 
Faustus, and other famous men. In all 
these, perhaps, there is some truth, and some 
exaggeration ; but there can be no doubt in 
the mind of any who attentively consider 
their recorded works, that many of the won- 
derful effects described were produced by | 
our children’s toy, the magic lantern; and | 
from passing hints in writers of the middle 
ages, we find that the magicians of those 
days paid laborious attention to the construc- 


| 
the Arabian Nights, and the Persian Tales. | 
| 





tion of glasses. Gerbertus, afterwards known 
as Pope Sylvester II., is said to have devoted 
much time to experiments in optical glasses. 
Of this great man, we are sorry to find so 
meagre a notice in the work before us : it is 
taken chiefly from William of Malmsbury, 
who is himself very brief, compared with 
some of the later chroniclers. Higden, for 
instance, in that curious and amusing collec- 
tion of wonderful stories, his ‘ Polychronicon,’ 
has an interesting account of Gerbertus, and 
tells of his having applied steam to the pur- 
pose of moving the bellows of an organ ; he 
also, in his description of a brazen bridge 
made by the same hand, hints, that the light 
which was used for the lamps (it was a sub- 
terraneous bridge) was transmitted through 
pipes. We cannot, ourselves, stop to un- 
ravel the mystery of the traditional marvels 
recorded in this volume, but it would be a 
labour not unworthy of modern philosophy : 
amidst many wild fictions, some truth might 
be discovered, and assuredly important facts 
gathered as tothe real state of science during 
the middle ages. 

Mr. Godwin concludes with that most un- 
accountable of all the stories of diabolical 
possession, the Witches of New England. 
This strange, eventful history, is perhaps ge- 
nerally known to the educated and informed, 
—still, there must be many to whom it is not 
known in all its melancholy details; and as 
we think the masterly abstract of the facts, 
and judicious commentary here given, cannot 
fail to be interesting, we shall extract it almost 
entire :— 

“* Asa story of witchcraft, without any poetry 
in it, without anything to amuse the imagina- 
tion, or interest the fancy, but hard, prosy, and 
accompanied with all that is wretched, pitiful 
and withering, perhaps the well-known story of 
the New England witchcraft surpasses every- 
thing else upon record. * * * 

“The prosecutions for witchcraft continued 
with little intermission principally at Salem, 
during the greater part of the year 1692. The 
accusations were of the most vulgar and con- 
temptible sort, invisible pinchings and blows, 
fits, with the blastings and mortality of cattle, 
and wains stuck fast in the ground, or losing 
their wheels. A conspicuous feature in nearly 
the whole of these stories was what they named 
the ‘spectral sight,’ in other words, that the 
profligate accusers first feigned for the most part 
the injuries they received, and next saw the 
figures and action of the persons who inflicted 
them, when they were invisible to every one 
else. Hence the miserable prosecutors gained 
the power of gratifying the wantonness of their 
malice, by pretending that they suffered by the 
hand of any one whose name first presented 
itself, or against whom they bore an ill will. 
The persons so charged, though unseen by any 


{ but the accuser, and who in their corporal pre- 


sence were at a distance of miles, and were 
doubtless wholly unconscious of the mischief 
that was hatching against them, were imme- 
diately taken up, and cast into prison. And 
what was more monstrous and incredible, there 
stood at the bar the prisoner on trial for his 
life, while the witnesses were permitted to swear 
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that his spectre had haunted them, and afflicted 
them with all manner of injuries. * * * 

“The first specimen of this sort of accusation 
in the present instance was given by one Paris, 
minister of a church at Salem, in the end of the 
year 1691, who had two daughters, one nine 
years old, the other eleven, that were afflicted 
with fits and convulsions. The first person 
fixed on as the mysterious author of what was 
seen, was Tituba, a female slave in the family, 
and she was harassed by her master into a con- 
fession of unlawful practices and spells. The 
girls then fixed on Sarah Good, a female known 
to be the victim of a morbid melancholy, and 
Osborne, a poor man that had for a considerable 
time been bed-rid, as persons whose spectres 
had perpetually haunted and tormented them: 
and Good was twelve months after hanged on 
this accusation. 

** A person, who was one of the first to fall 
under the imputation, was one George Bur- 
roughs, also a minister of Salem. He had, it 
seems, buried two wives, both of whom the busy 
gossips said he had used ill in their life-time, 
and consequently, it was whispered, had mur- 
dered them. This man was accustomed foolishly 
to vaunt that he knew what people said of him 
in his absence; and this was brought as a proof 
that he dealt with the devil. Two women, who 
were witnesses against him, interrupted their 
testimony with exclaiming that they saw the 
ghosts of the murdered wives present (who had 
promised them they would come), though no 
one else in the court saw them; and this was 
taken in evidence. Burroughs conducted him- 
self in a very injudicious way on his trial ; but, 
when he came to be hanged, made so impres- 
sive a speech on the ladder, with fervent pro- 
testations of innocence, as melted many of the 
Spectators into tears. 

“The nature of accusations of this sort is 
ever found to operate like an epidemic. Fits 
and convulsions are communicated from one 
subject to another. The ‘ spectral sight,’ as it 
was called, is obviously a theme for the vanity 
of ignorance. ‘Love of fame,’ as the poet 
teaches, is an ‘universal passion.’ Fame is 
placed indeed on a height beyond the hope of 
ordinary mortals. But in occasional instances 
it is brought unexpectedly within the reach of 
persons of the coarsest mould; and many times 
they will be apt to seize it with proportionable 
avidity. When too such things are talked of, 
when the devil and spirits of hell are made 
familiar conversation, when stories of this sort 
are among the daily news, and one person and 
another, who had a little before nothing extra- 
ordinary about them, become subjects of won- 
der, these topics enter into the thoughts of 
many, sleeping and waking: ‘ their young men 
see visions, and their old men dream dreams.’ 

“In such a town as Salem, the second in 
point of importance in the colony, such accu- 
sations spread with wonderful rapidity. Many 
were seized with fits, exhibited frightful con- 
tortions of their limbs and features, and became 
a fearful spectacle to the bystander. They were 
asked to assign the cause of all this; and they 
supposed, or pretended to suppose, some neigh- 
bour, already solitary and afflicted, and on that 
account in ill odour with the townspeople, 
scowling upon, threatening, and tormenting 
them. Presently persons, specially gifted with 
the ‘spectral sight,’ formed a class by them- 
selves, and were sent about at the public ex- 
pense from place to place, that they might see 
what no one else could see. The prisons were 
filled with the persons accused. The utmost 
horror was entertained, as of a calamity which 
in such a degree had never visited that part of 
the world. It happened, most unfortunately, 
that Baxter's ‘Certainty of the World of Spi- 
rits’ had been published but the year before, 
and a number of copies had been sent out to 











New England. There seemed a strange coinci- 
dence and sympathy between vital Christianity 
in its most honourable sense, and the fear of the 
devil, who appeared to be ‘come down unto 
them, with great wrath.’ Mr. Increase Mather, 
and Mr. Cotton Mather, his son, two clergymen 
of highest reputation in the neighbourhood, by 
the solemnity and awe with which they treated 
the subject, and the earnestness and zeal which 
they displayed, gave a sanction to the lowest 
superstition and virulence of the ignorant. 

“ All the forms of justice were brought for- 
ward on this occasion. There was no lack of 
judges, and grand juries, and petty juries, and 
executioners, and still less of prosecutors and 
witnesses. The first person that was hanged 
was on the tenth of June, five more on the 
nineteenth of July, five on the nineteenth of 
August, and eight on the twenty-second of Sep- 
tember. Multitudes peso | that they were 
witches; for this appeared the only way for the 
accused to save their lives. Husbands and 
children fell down on their knees, and implored 
their wives and mothers to own their guilt. 
Many were tortured by being tied neck and 
heels together, till they confessed whatever was 
suggested to them. It is remarkable however 
that not one persisted in her confession at the 
place of execution. 

“The most interesting story that occurred in 
this affair was of Giles Cory, and Martha, his 
wife. The woman was tried on the ninth of 
September, and hanged on the twenty-second. 
In the interval, on the sixteenth, the husband 
was brought up for trial. He said he was not 
guilty; but, being asked how he would be tried? 
he refused to go through the customary form, 
and say, ‘ By God and my country.” He ob- 
served that, of all that had been tried, not one 
had as yet been pronounced not guilty; and he 
resolutely refused in that mode to undergo a 
trial. The judge directed therefore that, ac- 
cording to the barbarous mode prescribed in the 
mother country, he should be laid on his back, 
and pressed to death with weights gradually 
accumulated on the upper surface of his body, 
a proceeding which had never yet been resorted 
to by the English in North America. The man 
persisted in his resolution, and remained mute 
till he expired. 

‘“‘ The whole of this dreadful tragedy was kept 
together by a thread. The spectre-seers for a 
considerable time prudently restricted their ac- 
cusations to persons of ill repute, or otherwise 
of no consequence in the community. By and 
by however they lost sight of this caution, and 
pretended they saw the figures of some persons 
well connected, and of unquestioned honour 
and reputation, engaged in acts of witchcraft. 
Immediately the whole fell through in a mo- 
ment. The leading inhabitants presently saw 
how unsafe it would be to trust their reputations 
and their lives to the mercy of these profligate 
accusers. Of fifty-six bills of indictment that 
were offered to the grand jury on the third of 
January, 1693, twenty-six only were found true 
bills and thirty thrown out. On the twenty-six 
bills that were found, three persons only were 
pronounced guilty by the petty jury, and these 
three received their pardon from the govern- 
ment. The prisons were thrown open; fifty con- 
fessed witches, together with two hundred per- 
sons imprisoned on suspicion, were set at liber- 
ty, and no more accusations were heard of. ‘The 
‘ afilicted,’ as they were technically termed, re- 
covered their health; the ‘ spectral sight’ was 
universally scouted; and men began to wonder 
how they could ever have been the victims of so 
horrible a delusion.” 

In his concluding remarks, Mr. Godwin 
hails the advancing light of knowledge as of 
sufficient potency to put to flight all super- 
natural belief;—we doubt it: exorcised in 
one form from the popular creed, we have 





always seen, and yet see, superstition return. 
ing in another. At this moment, what g 
feverish thirst there is everywhere for the 
marvellous! how eagerly are the least ima. 
ginative, the most sceptical, people of Ey. 
rope, cherishing a belief in the wildest extra. 
vagancies of animal magnetism ! 


The History of Mohammedanism, and its 
Sects; derived chiefly from Oriental 
Sources. By W. C. Taylor, B.A. T.C.D, 
London: Parker. 


A history of the rise and progress of 
creed, wherein, upon examination, we meet 
with so many remarkable points of coinci- 
dence with our own faith—balanced by as 
many glaring discrepancies,—a history of its 
prophets and revelations, and of the conquests 
achieved by its princes, cannot but be inter- 
esting and acceptable to those who make the 
destinies of the human race the subject of 
meditation and study ; and the worth of such 
a work is enhanced, when known to be written 
by one willing industriously to examine the 
intricacies of the subject, with enough of 
poetry at his heart to receive with reverence 
the traditions of the ancient past, and enough 
of reason and clear-sightedness to extricate 
the truths which lie buried among its super- 
stitions. 

Such an one we honestly believe the 
author of the volume before us to be. He 
has written as if it were a labour of love, 
and the proofs of his diligent and careful re- 
search, which meet us at every page, are not 
paraded as so many pleas for the approval of 
the learned, but appear rather as the natural 
memoranda of the progress of a pleasant 
journey. It suits neither our time nor our 
purpose, to enter into an examination of the 
historical value of the work; but we cannot 
but observe, that the legendary history of 
Abraham and Moses, as here given, is highly 
curious and full of the poetry of superstition 
—that the story of Solomon, as handed down 
by the Mohammedans, has a vast and gor- 
geous grandeur about it, which is almost too 
much for the cramped and cabined imagina- 
tions of these days to comprehend; and, de- 
scending to a later period, that some of the 
— of the Mohammedan heroes, are not 
to be exceeded in all the many pages of the 
book of romance. We shall give a few of 
the anecdotes concerning the famous Hatim 
Tai :-— 

“« Hatim was liberal, wise, brave, and victo- 
rious: when he fought he conquered ; when he 
plundered he carried off; when he was asked, 
he gave; when he shot his arrow, he hit the 
mark; and whomsoever he took captive, he 
liberated+.’ Hatim’s fame for liberality spread 
over all the East: the sovereign of Damascus, 
to try its extent, sent to ask him for twenty 
camels with red hair and black eyes ; a species 
of camel very rare, and consequently of great 
value. By offering to pay a double price, Hatim 
collected a hundred such camels, and sent them 
to Damascus; the monarch, not to be outdone 
in generosity, sent them back laden with the 
richest treasures, but Hatim, without a moment's 
hesitation, ordered the animals with their pre- 
cious loads to be distributed to those from whom 
they were originally purchased. Shortly after- 
wards, the emperor of Constantinople wished to 
make the same experiment; he sent an ambas- 





+ See the Adventures of Hatim Tai, translated by 
S. Arnot, Esq., and published by the Oriental Trans 
lation Fund. One of the most interesting Orienta 
romances ever published. 
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lor to demand from Hatim a valuable steed 
to which he was much attached. The officer 
arrived late at night, was hospitably entertained, 
and in the morning stated the object of his mis- 
sion. ‘It is too late,’ replied Hatim, ‘all my 
flocks and herds are at a distant pasture, and 
having nothing else wherewith to entertain you, 
I ordered that steed to be slain for your repast.’ 


The reputation of Hatim gave great offence to | 
Naman, king of Yemen, who commissioned one | 


of his courtiers to assassinate him. In obedience 
to the royal command, the emissary sought the 
Arabian tents; on his road, he meta man of 
dignified aspect, who invited him to share his 


tier rose to depart, and in reply to the pressing 
invitations of his host, stated the dangerous 
task that he had undertaken. To his great as- 
tonishment, the host throwing open his vest, 
exclaimed, ‘Strike boldly, I am Hatim, and 
strike at once, that you may have time to escape 
the vengeance of my friends.’ These words 
were a thunderbolt to the courtier, he fell at the 
feet of Hatim, and solicited his forgiveness ; 
after which, he returned with all speed to Yemen. 
After the death of Hatim, his brother Cherbeka 
resolved to follow his example, but was dissuaded 
by his mother, who said, ‘ Son, it is not in thy 
nature.’ He disregarded the admonition, and 


opened the store-house with seventy doors, at | 


which his brother used to distribute alms; the 
mother, disguised as a beggar, presented herself 
at the first door and was relieved; she had simi- 
lar success at the second, but when she came 
to the third, Cherbeka exclaimed, ‘ Twice have 
I relieved thee, and comest thou again?’ His 
mother, discovering herself, replied, * Did I not 
tell thee, my son, that thou couldst not equal the 
liberality of thy brother? I tried him as I have 
tried thee, and he relieved me at each of the 
seventy doors, without asking me a question. 
But I knew thy nature and his; when I suckled 
thee, and one nipple was in thy mouth, thou 
always heldst thy hand upon the other, lest any 
one should seize it; but the conduct of Hatim 
was directly the contrary. He gave at every 
door, and made no observation.’ ”’ 

We would also quote from the chapter 
containing the death of Antar, were we not 
sure that it will be soon common property, 
and did we not fear that by drawing so much 
upon the romance of the volume, we might 
seem indifferent to its historical value. 

First Report of the Commercial Relations 
between France and Great Britain. By 
G. Villiers and J. Bowring. Presented to 
both Houses of Parliament. 

Tue commercial history of Europe, whenever 

written, will prove an edifying comment on 

Oxenstiern’s celebrated phrase, “See, with 

what little wisdom the world is governed.” In 

no other instance can we find so much obsti- 
nate adherence to error, accumulated folly 
so frequently denominated “ wisdom of our 
ancestors,” and so much absurdity lauded as 
sound policy. England and France seem 
actually to have run a race in absurdity: one 
would have supposed it sufficiently obvious 
that a rich neighbour will probably prove a 
good customer ; but the direct contrary passed 
as an axiom at both sides of the channel; and 
even within our own memory, there were 
persons to be found who talked of the duty 
of Englishmen to depress the French. It is 
curious te see how early this jealousy began 
to operate: our Elizabeth, though the Gres- 
hams had done much to remove hindrances 
to trade, bribed Henry IV. to discourage 
havigation ; the parliaments under the Stuarts 
frequently declared that trade with France 
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was ruinous; William III. asserted, that 


| French commerce was a nuisance ; in the 
| reign of Anne it was gravely proposed, that 


no treaty should be made with France, unless 
on the condition of her never possessing a 


| merchant ship; and since that period, the 
| list of prohibitions, protecting duties, and re- 


strictions, would require a goodly volume 
for their mere enumeration. France followed 
the amiable example, and even went beyond 
us; but it is more pleasing to turn to the 
brighter prospects opening on the world, 


| than to contemplate “the shadows of the 
hospitality. After a splendid repast, the cour- | 


night now gone down the sky.” 

Baron Louis, the French Minister of Fi- 
nance, having proposed to our government 
that a mixed Commission should be appointed 


to investigate the Commercial Regulations | 


established between Great Britain and France, 
the proposal was accepted, and Dr. Bowring 
and Mr. Villiers were directed by the Board 
of Trade to meet Baron Freville and Count 
Tanneguy Duchatel, the French Commission- 
ers. The first Report of the English Commis- 
sioners is now before us, and rarely have we 
seen amore creditable state paper. It contains 
a vast mass of information, skilfully arranged 
in a tabular form, and the sound principles it 
inculcates, are supported by a mass of facts, 
sufficient to convince the most incredulous. 
Our neighbours are far behind us in the 
practical application of political economy ; 
but, as there are still in this country, admirers 
of what was absurdly termed “the domestic 
system,” we shall quote some examples of 
the effect their favourite system has produced 
in France :— , 

Effects of Protective Legislation on Agriculture. 
—‘In the article of iron, to which we shall 
direct our attention in its proper place, the 
annual sacrifice made by the agriculturists to 
the protected iron masters, has been frequently 
allowed to be not less than from 1,500,000/. to 
2,000,0007. sterling per annum. The lands 
cultivated in France are supposed to amount to 
22,818,000 hectares,—equal to 57,045,000 
acres English; and it is calculated that a team 
of oxen would cultivate fifteen hectares : hence, 
the quantity of ploughs employed in France are 
estimated at about 1,500,000. M. de la Roche- 
foucault represents the annual use and waste of 
iron at forty kilogrammes per team; but it has 
been more frequently estimated at fifty kilo- 
grammes,—making, for the whole consump- 
tion, 75,000,000 kilogrammes of iron ; which, 
at 90 francs per 100 kilogrammes, consumes 
fr. 67,500,000,—equal to 2,700,000. sterling. 
Now, though this estimate is too high for an 
average calculation, it is undeniable that the 
iron could be imported from foreign countries 
at half the price ; and the Joss to agriculture 
alone must be taken at above one million ster- 
ling per annum. The annual consumption of 
France cannot be estimated at less than 
160,000 tons of iron, The average difference 
of price between France and England has been 
for the last twenty years more than 10/. per 
ton. ‘The smallest annual loss is therefore 
1,600,000. The law of 1822 has been more 
than ten years—that of 1814 was eight years in 
operation. They have cost the French people 
above 30,000,000/. sterling in positive and 
direct sacrifice of the national wealth, and 
double that amount in indirect sacrifice. The 
relative prices of French and English iron are 
now far more remote than they were when the 
protective system was called into its present 
active operation. Ruinous losses have attended 
many of the iron-making adventures. ‘The 
largest of the iron companies have become 
bankrupt, and so far from the protecting expe- 








riment having produced the consequences an- 
ticipated by its advocates, we shall be enabled 
to show, that its failure has been as signal as 
its cost has been enormous.” 

But this vast sum, though lost by the agri- 
culturist, has not been gained by the manu- 
facturer :— 

“When, in 1814, the protection was conti- 
nued to the manufacturers, it was with the un- 
derstanding that this protection should be tem- 
porary,—two years only of privilege being then 

idered 'y totheestablishment of their 
prosperity: they have enjoyed eighteen years 





| of monopoly, and their complaints are more 
| vehement than in 1814.” 


Still more fatal has the protective system 


| been to navigation :— 


“ The commerce of France has, unfortunately, 
looked to administrative interference as its 
prime auxiliary. This is obvious in all its his- 
tory, and especially in the shipping department; 
but no fair estimate has ever been presented of 
the cost to the nation, contrasted with the small 
comparative benefit to the merchant, ofa deter- 
mination to establish a trade, not growing out 
of the course of things, for which, as is invaria- 


| bly the case in all protecting legislation, some 


other and more lucrative trade has been sacri- 
ficed. France has surrendered to a commerce, 
with less than half a million of inhabitants of 
her colonies, that trade which intercourse with 
other tropical countries of the world and their 
numerous population would have opened to her, 
and with no very satisfactory result, even as to 
the colonial trade ; since, in 1788, France had 
trading to Saint Domingo alone 527 ships, ton- 
nage 167,665, manned by 9,855 mariners,— 
whilst in 1830 she had engaged in the trade to 
all her colonies only 407 ships, 101,283 tons of 
shipping, and 6,029 men.—( Rapport sur la 
Péche, presented to the Chamber of Deputies).’’ 

But the greatest curse to French naviga- 
tion, is the system of bounties. In order to 
create a race of sailors, the government al- 
lowed a bounty on every man employed in 
the fisheries. The consequence has been, 
that the French vessels have thrice as many 
men on board as the English, that the trade 
is carried on at a ruinous expense, and that 
the crews are the most inefficient, helpless, 
and “ lubberly”’ sailors in the world. 

There is, to be sure, one class that has be- 
nefited largely by the system, the smugglers ; 
and certainly their ingenuity deserves to be 
rewarded. ‘The account of the contraband 
trade carried on by dogs, will surprise most 
of our readers :— 

“The Director of the Custom House made, 
on the 30th of July, 1831, some very curious 
statements to the Minister of Finance on the 
subject of the fraudulent introduction of articles 
by means of dogs. He says, that since the sup- 
pression of smuggling by horses, in 1825, dogs 
have been employed ;—that the first attempts 
were made in the neighbourhood of Valenci- 
ennes, and that it afterwards spread to Dunkirk 
and Charleville,—that it has since extended to 
Thionville and Strasburg, and last of all, in 
1828, to Besangon. 

“In 1823, it was estimated that 100,000 
kilogrammes of goods were thus introduced into 
France,—in 1825, 187,315,—in 1826, 2,100,000 
kilogrammes; all these estimates being reported 
as rather under the mark: the calculation has 
been made at 24 kilogrammes as a ‘pro rata’ 
per dog. The dogs sometimes carry 10 kilo- 
grammes, and sometimes even 12, The above 
estimate supposes that one dog in ten in certain 
districts, and in others one in twenty, was 
killed; but these calculations nut necessarily 
be vague. In the opinion of many of the cus- 
tom officers not more than one in seventy-five 
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is destroyed, even when notice has been given, 
and the dogs are expected. 

“ Tobacco and colonial produce are generally 
the objects of this illicit trade ; sometimes cot- 
ton twist and manufactures. In the neighbour- 
hood of Dunkirk dogs have been taken with a 


burden of the value of 600, 800, or even 1,200 | 


francs. Publications hostile to the government 
have not unfrequently been so introduced. 

“ The dogs which are trained to these ‘ disho- 
nest habits’ are conducted in packs to the 
foreign frontier ; they are kept without food for 
many hours; they are then beaten and laden, 
and at the beginning of the night started on 
their travels. They reach the abodes of their 
masters, which are generally selected at two or 
three leagues fromthe frontiers, as speedily as 
they can, where they are sure to be well treated 
and provided with a quantity of food. It is said 
they do much mischief by the destruction of 
agricultural property, inasmuch as they usually 
take the most direct course across the country. 
They are dogs of a large size for the most part. 

“The Report states, that these carrier dogs, 
being so tormented by fatigue, hunger, and ill- 


usage, and hunted by the Custom House officers | 


in all directions, are exceedingly subject to 
madness, and frequently bite the officers, one 
of whom died in consequence in 1829. The 
dogs have also been trained to attack the Cus- 
tom House officers in case of interference.” 

Smuggling is, indeed, a regular business, 
the rates of insurance to be paid for covering 
the risk of seizure, are generally known, and 
may be stated at twenty-five per cent. on the 
real value of the articles. The smugglers 
into England are, it would seem, a better 
organized community than the smugglers 
into France. The Commissioners thus ac- 
count for the difference :— / 

“ Generally speaking, the tariff of introduction 
into England is more regular and determined 
than that on imports into France; the princi- 
pal reason being, that the masses smuggled are 
larger, the number of smugglers smaller, and 
the competition less; while, on the land fron- 
tier, the smugglers are multitudinous. No 
difference is made between the charge for de- 
livering in London, or in Dover, while in 
France, as has been observed, the additional 
premium for delivery in Paris is very great. 
We have the following statement from an offi- 
cial source upon which we have reason to de- 
pend. 

“The price for introducing silk goods into 
England, is from 20 to 25 per cent.; but these 
rates are levied only on the value fixed by the 
owner, which is seldom more than 35, 40, or at 
most 50 per cent. of the real value; and the 
smuggler, when taking the goods from the 
owner, deposits with him, or in the hands of a 
confidential third person, money to the amount 
of that reduced or fictitious valuation. 

“ Almost all the smugglers in the north of 
France are Flemings: those for the Channel 
are generally ‘ Normans, whose head quarters 
are at Caen. ‘They, or their agents, attend 
*Change as regularly as other merchants. It 
is a constant practice with them, to deposit the 
value of the goods confided to their care in a 
banker's acceptance, as a security to the 
owner,’ " 

After contemplating the evils, it is gratify- 
ing to find that there is a prospect of their 
being remedied. Dr. Bowring, in the Sup- 
plement to the Report, gives us the following 
cheering information :— 

‘* Since that Report was prepared, agreat and 
gratifying change has taken place in the state 
of public opinion in France. At no period have 
commercial questions occupied so much of the 
attention of the community in that country, and 


certainly never has the progress of those con- 
victions, which must ultimately lead to the 
emancipation of commerce from the fetters 
which have so long and so perniciously bound it, 
been so salutary and striking. 

“In the course of the last year most of the 
Chambers of Commerce and many commercial 
commissions have been called on to express 
their views on the subject of the commercial 
policy which has so long depressed the enter- 


| prise and impeded the prosperity of a country 





so rich as France in all the elements of wealth 
and industry; and it may be said that their 
opinions have been almost unanimous in de- 
nouncing the prohibitory system as pernicious 
in its consequences, and demanding the gradual 
liberation of the country from its thraldom. 
“When our Commission first began its 
labours, our prospects of success were neither 
bright nor extensive—arrayed against every 
suggestion of improvement were strongly-fenced 
interests—monopoliesin high places—and public 
indifferenee. We have had the gratification of 
seeing the topic of free trade become popular, 
of witnessing not only increasing knowledge of 
sound principles, but increasing zeal in their 
advocacy, and think it may safely be anticipated 


that the measures of government will henceforth | 


be directed in that channel of liberalism and 


well-advised national interest, which will form 
a most advantageous contrast to the policy of 


the last forty years.” 





Jephtha’s Daughter : a dramatic poem. By 
M. J. Chapman. London: Fraser. 


Tue present are days of preparation, not of 
performance. The fields of literature are, as 
it were, lying fallow; and we know not as 
yet, what will next spring therefrom. Poetry, 
like every thing else, is undergoing a change 
amongst us: we do not believe with some, 
in the possibility of her utter extinction upon 
earth, or that, like the faéry folk, she will be 
utterly driven thence to seek a home among 
the inhabitants of some other planet, less 
mechanical and more imaginative than we 
are. She has lifted the veil which hides the 
darker passions, and more gloomy medita- 
tions of the human heart, by the agency of 
Byron and his followers—she has put the 
legends of the past, the brave deeds of chi- 
valrie, the songs of “bold knights and fair 
dames” into the mouth of Scott, and some 
few beside—she has sent forth Wordsworth 
on his pure and holy mission of preaching 
the religion of nature :—is she next to appear 
among us, as when she inspired the blind 
bard of old? will she again speak to us of the 
secrets of heaven, bring before our eyes the 
solemn times, when God deigned to hold 
converse with man face to face, and to govern 
the earth by the visible interposition of his 
wrath and mercy ? 

To speak a little more in customary com- 
mon-place, there appears a decided leaning 
on the part of the poets of to-day, towards the 
themes and events of Scripture ; and some of 
them, indeed, have given us strains of a merit 
far passing mediocrity ; but as the subjects 
they have chosen are the highest which 
can be touched by man’s genius, so it is 
that success is rare. ‘hey work under a 
disadvantage: the Bible has gone before 
them, and, in straining to imitate its impres- 
siveness, they become either pompously ela- 
borate, or baldly simple; their pictures are 
correctly drawn, or gorgeously coloured, but 
the breath of life is wanting. 

Mr. Chapman is the latest of those who 


have made sacred history the subject of their 
verse, and is not the least successful. But 
he is best in the gentler part of his story : the 
, description of the onslaught of the Israelites, 
against the children of Ammon, is deficient jn 
energy—that of the return of the hero, blasted 
by asight which turns his triumph into tears, is 
unimpassioned, and falls short of our imagi- 
nations of the scene, instead of carrying us 
beyond them. An extract from the openi 
of the poem, between Miriam and the nurse, 
will fully bear out the former part of our 
judgment :— 
Yet, darling! or I much misdeem, thy heart 
Has thought of marriage-song and bridal pomp; 
Flowers and soft words ; harp, lute, and dulcimer; 
Tears of the sisterhood, whose virgin life 
Has grown in sweet companionship with thine, 
From laughing eyes dropping on glowing cheeks,— 
The merry sadness, and the sudden gush 
Of fond affection, when the loved one goes 
To happiness, but goes to it from them ; 
Thy sire half-sad, half-cheerful; and thy nurse— 
The dear old nurse, with whom thou aye hast slept, 
In loving sleep still growing to her side,— 
How the old tool will weep, and dash aside 
Her sullen tears, and kindle into smiles, 
Eloquent blessings, wishes, prayers, and vows! 
Then of that Celebration, which shall make 
The fairest Miriam a mother-nurse. 
& . oa - 


Wedded love 
At once receives and gives true happiness, 
It loves to share each sorrow, and impart 
Each pleasure. It is drest with summer-smiles ; 
It only knows one object, the Beloved. 
It is both blest and blessing; Sympathy, 
And chaste Affection, Concord, Faith, and Truth, 
Attend it as companions. In its train 
Move the domestic graces ; round it play 
The bright-winged thoughts that mini to hope ; 
And while the freshest airs of heaven creep round, 
Young buds of promise bless and sanction it. 
Methinks I see thee garlanded and drest ; 
Thy robe of spotless white ; thy glossy hair 
Twined with a wreath of newly-gathered flowers; 
The veil upon thy brow; in thought I hear 
The burst of music and the tremulous voice 
Of that blest bridegroom call his Miriam ; 
While from the solitude of Preparation, 
The light of meditation yet enth d, 
Like Hope’s own bow, upon thy even brow, 
Thou comest forth to be—a blessed wife. 


And a chorus deserves to be extracted for 
its beauty :-— 
The Guardian sits above ! 
No tyrant, to affright and slay, 
And scare our gentle doves away; 
He comforts every heart that grieves ; 
Who leave him, only those he leaves. 
For Heaven itself is love ! 
The rose-dews of the early morn, 
Mid which the light of love is born, 
Are diamonded by many suns, 
To light the homes of Shining Ones! 
Yes ! love is all in all! 
The birds, that welcome in the spring 
Express it ever as they sing; 
It is the life of Seraphim, 
And the austerer Cherubim. 
In adoration fall ! 
Centre of all the worlds that move, 
And trace round Him their paths of love, 
The Sun and Mover of the whole 
Breathes peace into the mourner’s soul. 
Too high, too high the theme ! 
We know not yet what we shall be ; 
But this we know, that we shall see, 
Who are his own, by covenant sealed, 
The glory of the Lord revealed. 
But vain is Ammon’s dream ! 
The thief has like a recreant fled; 
The boaster is discomfited ; 
He flies! he flies, with barren brow! 
And why? Our God is with us now. 
But see! the beauty of our valleys, 
The apple of our eye, comes forth : 
The light of joy is on her brow, 
And yet she pauses in her step.— 
Fleet as the roe young Miriam, 
Than any stock-dove gentler far ; 
On either eyelid, dropping light, 
The dew of Morning sits ; 
Her song excels the singing-bird’s ; 
She is our Bird of Paradise. 
For what more loving, lovely creature 
Steps in beauty on the earth? 
Her gentle presence would not scare 
The playful bird upon the lawn, 
Nor the mother-waiting fawn. 
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So fair, so sweet and innocent, 

She were a fitting bride for man 

As yet untarnished by defeature, 

Who yet had every thing to lose,— 

A queen of beanty for an Eden bower. 
She marks us not; or else would come, 
And let her sisters share her thoughts, 
It may be that she hears a voice 

We cannot hear : 

Or that her mind is lighted up 

By some winged minister, 

To her inner eye revealing 

The shadow of the Wonderful ; 
Whate’er it be, though rapt, she is not sad ; 
And now she comes. 


The opening of the last lament for the fate 
of the maiden, is sweetly lyrical and touch- 
ing. Should Mr. Chapman persevere in his 
intention of giving us a series of dramas from 
Holy Writ, we would recommend to him the 
more domestic stories of Ruth, or Joseph and 
his brethren, in place of the subjects he ap- 
pears to have selected—they require a master 
of the lyre, one strong and soaring in his 
imagination, as well as tender in his thoughts 
and melodious in his verse. 








Origines Biblice ; or, Researches into Prim- 
eval History. By C. T. Beke. London: 
Parbury & Allen. 


Tuts volume would have been more appro- 
priately named ‘Researches into Primeval 
Geography’; for the object of the author is 
to show, that all present systems of Biblical 
geography are wrong, that we have been led 
into error by the translators of the Septuagint 
version, and that the true account of ancient 
Asia must be obtained from the description 
of the division of the earth between the sons 
of Noah. In the brief space of a single vo- 
lume, the author has contrived to start more 
disputable theories than could be examined 
to any good purpose in a score of folios,— 
for instance, that the Book of Genesis was 
neither written nor compiled by Moses; that 
it was originally composed in a language dif- 
ferent from Biblical Hebrew; that the de- 
scendants of Abraham changed their lan- 
guage while in bondage ; that Egypt was not 
the place of their bondage ; that the Deluge 
was a mere local inundation ; that most of 
the rivers and seas in Asia have changed 
their place ; and that the common theory of 
civilization is an absurdity. These are but a 
few of the novelties propounded by Mr. Beke 
—our readers will probably, however, be satis- 
fied with the specimen. 

The point which Mr. Beke labours most to 
demonstrate, is, that the Mizraim of the Old 
Testament is not Egypt, as has been univer- 
sally supposed, but that portion of Arabia 
Petra between the gulfs of Akaba and 
Suez. Now, let us just glance at the improba- 
bilities of this theory, and the mode in which 
they are met. The Mizraim of the Bible was 
a powerful nation, far advanced in civiliza- 
tion; and yet no records are to be found of 
its industry, its arts, its commerce, its con- 
quests—no traces of its buildings—no ruins 
of its cities. This, our author says, is won- 
derful—he might have added, and incredible. 
Mizraim Was a country possessing one great 
tver, with many subordinate streams and 
canals, The country between the gulfs of 
Akaba and Suez possesses no large river, 
and the existence of numerous canals in it is 
physically impossible. Henniker says it re- 
smbles an ocean of lava, whose waves, 
while ranning mountains high, were suddenly 
ordered to stand still. Mr. Beke says the 
aspect of the country may have changed in 





the lapse of ages,—where are the agents of 
change? Mr. Beke thinks that the mention 
of “the horse, proves Mizraim not to have 
been Egypt:” we beg to inform him, that 
chariots and horses are among the most com- 
mon figures in Luxor and Carnac. He says 
that the Lihor cannot be the Nile, because 
Isaiah declares “the seed of Lihor’” to be 
part of the revenue of ‘'yre ;—now, there is 
no part of ancient history better known than 
the existence of an extensive commerce be- 
tween Egypt and Pheenicia; the prophet, 
indeed, clearly shows that he alludes to the 
extensive trade of Tyre, in the passage, “ the 
seed of Lihor—the harvest of the river is her 
revenue, and she is the mart of nations.” 
The prophet Ezekiel alludes to this com- 
merce, and mentions “ fine linen (cotton) and 
broidered work” among the imports of Tyre 
from Mizraim. Cotton was a native of 
Egypt, and weaving a principal occupation 
of the Egyptians; whereas the plant does not 
grow in Arabia Petrza, neither have the 
Arabs ever been celebrated for the products 
of the loom. As to the fancy, that the “ har- 
vest of the river” may mean the white sand 
from which glass was manufactured, it is too 
wild to deserve serious comment. 

It would be useless to extend these objec- 
tions to Mr. Beke’s theory any farther: in- 
deed, two of his suppositions destroy each 
other; for if the identification of places be 
wholly incorrect in the Septuagint version of 
the Scriptures, what reason have we to believe 
that the supposed Mizraitic version was not 
similarly erroneous? 





The Life and Adventures of Dr. Dodimus 
Duckworth, A.N.Q.; to which is added, 
the History of a Steam Doctor. 2 vols. 
New York: Hill; London, Kennett. 

Tuts is no very favourable specimen of 

American pleasantries. It is not the genuine 

thing, but is made up of the vulgar imitation 

of the dashing, slashing slang of the country 
in which it is produced, and of the quaint 


humour and extravagant style of some of our | 


bygone English novelist-biographers; much 
is promised, but little achieved. ‘The head- 
ings to the chapters are like the elaborate 
labels upon empty phials; they direct with- 
out there being a chance of the direction 
being fulfilled—they are “ passages which 
lead to nothing.” 

With some trouble we have hunted out an 
extract or two, which, perchance, may give 
a little amusement,—but they are infinitely 
superior to the general contents of the 
volumes, and our readers, in perusing them, 
will remember Dr. Johnson's observation— 
“that you cannot judge of a building by the 
production of a brick or two as a sample.” 
Having a dull book before us, our endeavour 
has been to make use of the least dull parts. 
We must say, however, that our Gratiano’s 
bushel of chaff is deficient, lamentably de- 
ficient, in its grains of wheat! 

The life of Dr. Duckworth is the life of a 
conceited vulgar swaggerer, brought up and 
practising as a Doctor; and is nothing but a 
history of his ignorance, his courting, and 
his professional blundering and vanity. ‘The 
first outbreak of love upon the landlord's 
daughter is a fairish specimen of American 
trotting :— 

“ Supper was now announced; and Dodimus, 
after calling for another half mug of toddy, and 





sharing it with the same man who helped him 
punish the first, went to his meal. Being pretty 
sharp set notwithstanding the sausages, the 
mince pie, and so forth, which he had devoured 
on his journey, he fell zealously to work, and 
for some time did not notice that a plump, rosy- 
cheeked girl was waiting upon the table. How- 
ever, having in some measure satisfied the 
cravings of hunger, he had time to look about 
him, and to indulge another appetite—to wit, 
admiration of the landlord’s daughter. Eyeing 
her for some time, while his jaws rested upon a 
half-chewed mouthful of beef-steak, he at last 
swallowed the morsel, and cleared his mouth for 
speech. 

“ ¢You are a darned wholesome looking gal, 
I'll be hanged if you aint. What may I call 
your name?’ 

*** Susan Lovejoy, sir.’ 

“« €Susan Lovejoy, ha? So, you’re the land- 
’ord’s daughter then. How old are you?’ 

“« «Seventeen last month.’ 

«© You're just the right age for me, I was 
eighteen the month afore that.’ 

‘* «You're a forward youth indeed.’ 

“** Aint 1? Mother said I was as soon as I 
was born. I weighed twelve pound and a half.’ 

“«* Father had a calf that weighed more than 
that.’ 

“ « But he never had a boy that weighed more, 
I'll be shot if he had, or ever will have. Did 
you ever have a spark ?’ 

“A spark! what is that?’ 

“ * Are you seventeen ye’r old, and don’t know 
what a spark is? Why, gal, it’s such a smart 
young fellow as I, that goes a courting.’ 

“©You a spark! Why, a thousand such as 
you would’nt set the world afire.’ 

““*You'll see one of these days. Only wait 
three years and you'll tell another guess story. 
Any how, I should like plaguy well to come and 
spark it with you some night.’ 

“© You won’t have an opportunity though, I 
can tell you.” 

“«T won’t! what'll you wager a dollar now?” 

“*Do you think I'd stay with such a goose 
as you?’ 

“© Yes, in less than no time if I’d ax you.’ 

“ ¢T guess you'd better try it once.’ 

“*T can’t stay now; | must be off to hed, so 
as to get up airly in the morning. But IP should 
like darned well to have a kiss.” So saying, 
Dodimus, whose spirits were a little elevated by 
the toddy he had drank, as well as by the smart 
replies of the girl, proceeded towards her with 
lips advanced in order to execute the mancuvre 
just hinted at. 

“ * You'd better keep your lips at home,’ said 


| she, ‘if you know what’s good for yourself; at 


| deavours. 


the same time she gave him such a box on the 
ear as almost made him see stars in the middle 
of the room. 

“ But as opposition only excites the bold, the 
box on the ear had no other effect than to 
render him the more active in his gallant en- 
‘That’s nothing but a love-spat,’ 
said he; ‘ but it’s darned well laid on for all 
that. Howsomever, by the holy poker, I'll 
have a kiss.’ With that he made another 
essay; and got a box on the other ear. He 
nevertheless followed up his attempts, only say- 
ing, that she struck darned spiteful for so hand- 
some a gal.” 

The little bit of description of the bed is 
“all right.” It is the only gem in the 
book :— 

** Doctor Duckworth was very soon provided 
with a house and shop, situated within a few 
rods of his father-in-law's, and indeed so near 
that the creaking of the tavern sign could be 
distinctly heard. 

“ Thither he removed his blooming wife and 
her household furniture. This consisted of two 
beds: one being filled with live geese feathers, 
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and fit for the governor to sleep on; and the 
other with duck’s, pigeon’s, and various kinds 
of feathers—always, however, excluding those 
of the hawk, the owl, and other carniverous 
birds, because it was believed the feathers of 
these would eat up all those of the more peace- 
able species of fowls. Thus, if but a single 
hawk’s feather should find its way into a bed 
full of hen’s feathers, it would in very short 
time devour all the latter, without in the least 
increasing its own bulk.” 





Letter to the Rev. C. Gardner, of Sussex, upon the 
Advantages of Spade Husbandry. By Archi- 
bald Scott, of East Lothian. 

Any suggestions for improving the agriculture, 
and increasing the sum of human food in our 
island, teeming with unemployed multitudes of 
men, must pre-eminently claim attention ; for 
alterations in the poor laws, the tithes, the cur- 
rency, and even the introduction of the system 
of allotments, could not materially affect the 
country for many years. It is therefore well 
that all suggestions should be patiently consi- 
dered, by which relief may be given, without 
waiting for the slow-moving wheels of com- 
plex machinery, uncertain in its results. Mr. 
Scott is of opinion, that from the general in- 
troduction of spade husbandry great benefits 
would arise. An increase of the gross produce 
of the earth, with a diminution of the dead 
capital of the farmer, the saving of waste of 
soil by the present system of fallowing, and of 
one half of the quantity of manure now used 
in cultivation by the plough, with the collateral 
saving of poor rates, county rates, are a portion 
of the advantages which, in his opinion, are to 
be gained by an extensive introduction of culti- 
vation by the spade. 

The work before us is a lithographie letter 
received by the Rev. C. Gardner, a clergyman 
of Sussex, who recently advertised a reward of 
100/. for any better plan than the present poor 
law of Scotland, for finding employment for the 
surplus labourers of England. This advertise- 
ment having fallen under the notice of Mr. 
Archibald Scott, an extensive scientific farmer 
of East Lothian, he forthwith proceeds, in the 
letter, which has been lithographed and pub- 
lished, to lay before the reverend gentleman 
his views upon the mode of effecting the grand 
changes, for which he offers this reward. It 
consists in an account of the operations with 
the spade, which Mr. Scott has for the last three 
years carried on to a considerable and increas- 
ing extent, upon his farm in East Lothian. 
The burthen of his letter is the proof here 
brought forward, of the superior cheapness of the 
labour of men over the labour of the horse. 
In the calculations and remarks of Mr. Scott, 
the direct gain to the farmer of the trenching 
system of cultivation is stated as follows :— 


“ In 1831,” he says, “I determined to ascer- 
tain the difference of the expense and pro- 
duce between trenching land with the spade, 
and summer fallowing with the plough in the 
usual way. I therefore trenched thirteen acres 
of my summer fallow break, in the months of 
June and July; I found the soil about fourteen 
inches deep, and I turned it completely over, 
thereby putting up a clean fresh soil, in the 
room of the foul and exhausted mould, which I 
was careful to put at the bottom of the trench ; 
this operation I found cost about 4/. 10s. per 
Scotch acre, paying my labourers with 1s. 6d. per 
day. The restof the field, which consisted of nine 
acres, I wrought with the plough in the usual 
way, giving it six furrows with the suitable har- 
rowing. I manured the field in August, the 
trenched got eight cart-loads per acre, the 
ploughed land sixteen ; the field was sown in the 
middie of September; the whole turned out a 
bulky crop as to straw, particularly the trenched 





portion, which was very much lodged. On 
thrashing them out I found them to stand as 


under— 
£.s8.d.£.s8.d. 











By trenched wheat per acre, 52 bush- 
els atGs. Od. ...cccccceceseeceees 7110 
To two years’ rent, at 2/. 10s. per acre 5 00 
Expense of trenching .........+++ - 4100 
Seed 3 bushels at 6s. Od. .......+++ 1 03) 
8 cart-loads of manure at 4s. ...... 1 12 0} 
Expenses of cutting, threshing, and 
marketing ...cccccssccccee os 226 
Profit...... 3189 
17 11 @17 11 0 
By ploughed wheat per acre, 42 bush- 
els at 6s. 9d. ....... eeeccece eevee 14 36 
To two years’ rent, at 2/. 10s. per acre 5 00 
6 furrows and harrowingat 10s. .. 3 00 
Seed 3 bushels at 6s. 9d. .......... 1 03 
16 cart-loads of manure at 4s....... 3.40 
Expenses of cutting, threshing, and 
marketing .....cccseceseccees «+» 1100) 


14 3614 36 

Here then is a catalogue of advantages held 
out by Mr. Scott, as arising from spade husban- 
dry; first, the gross produce of one acre of 
wheat is said to be ten bushels, or twenty-five 
per cent. greater by the trenching system, than 
by the plough: next, the trenched land is ob- 
served to bear this additional crop, with only 
eight cart-loads of manure, whilst the ploughed 
land does not produce so much by twenty-five 
per cent. with sixteen cart-loads, or one half 
more. Thus, if correct, the trenching system 
will have the effect of economizing the manure 
of the country, and rendering double the present 
quantity of land capable of bearing wheat and 
other crops of grain. The farmer, therefore, who 
should adopt the spade system, would not only 
raise twenty-five per cent. more wheat, at an ex- 
pense for labour the same, but a double quan- 
tity of acres might be manured for wheat, and 
the other valuable white crops. It is to be re- 
marked also, that the experiment of Mr. Scott 
is confined solely to the growth of wheat, but 
the garden system, when extended to other pro- 
ductions, as of potatoes, turnips, mangel-wursel, 
or carrots, will increase its advantages by the 
superior value of the crops; and it is here 
stated, that carrots and mangel-wursel have 
produced in money, full 70/. per acre by gar- 
den cultivation, upon the estate of a gentle- 
man of the Society of Friends in the North of 
England. 

Another advantage said to arise from the in- 
troduction of spade cultivation, is the superces- 
sion of the fallowing system: we shall here give 
the calculations of Mr. Scott :— 

“I now saw, that though it might be profit- 
able to trench over my fallow break during the 
summer months, it was by no means making 
the most of the system, as the operation was 
not only more expensive, owing to the land be- 
ing hard and dry during the summer, but that it 
was a useless waste of time to take’a whole year 
to perform an operation that could be as well 
done in a few weeks, provided labourers could 
be had, and as, in all agricultural operations, 
losing time is losing money, as the rent must 
be paid, whether the land is carrying a crop or 
not, so that in taking one year to fallow the 
land, and another to grow the crop, two years’ 
rent must be charged against the crop, or at 
least there must be a rent charged against the 
rotation of crops for the year the land was fal- 
lowed. As I felt satisfied, that by trench- 
ing with the spade, the land would derive all 
the advantage of a summer fallowing, and avoid 
all the disadvantages attending it, I determined 
on trenching thirty-four acres of my fallow break, 
immediately on the crop being removed from 
the ground, and had it sown with wheat by the 
middle of November 1832. I may here remark, 
that I did not apply any manure, as I thought 
the former crop was injured by being too bulky. 
As it is now thrashed out, and disposed of, the 
crop per acre, stands as follows :— 





£. s.dsf£, sd, 
By average of the 34 acres, 44 bushels 
per acre at7S......+++ .- 15 80 


To rent of land per acre 
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Thus, the advantages held out as arising from 

changing the plough for the spade are, a perpe- 

tual rotation of crops, where now vast tracts of 

land are lying useless to man, with twenty-five 

per cent. more produce, and one half less manure, 

and human hands and mouths raising and con. 

suming the food now raised and consumed by 
the unnecessary horse. 


‘The system,” continues Mr. Scott, “I ad. 
mit, is only in its infancy, but I have this year 
put it completely to the test, and should it suc. 
ceed as well as it has done hitherto, it must 
take root and spread over the kingdom; and the 
landed interest in those districts of England 
where the poor laws are so oppressive, and still 
more the Irish proprietors, will do well to in- 
vestigate the system, and have it introduced 
with the least possible delay, that what is now 
a burden on their estates, may become a source 
of wealth, and what is now a curse, may become 
a blessing. 

“ This system, if it succeed to my expectation, 
possesses all the requisites you require ; it fur- 
nishes employment for the surplus population, 
by substituting manual labour for that of horses, 
and certainly, if there is a lack of food for both, 
it is desirable that the one should give place to 
the other. It will make bread plenty, as the 
naked summer fallows of Great Britain will be 
covered with grain instead of lying waste for a 
season. It will render corn laws unnecessary, 
as we will be then independent of foreign sup- 
plies. Farmers will be enriched, who are enter- 
prising and industrious, and they only deserve 
to be so. It will raise rents, by increasing the 
capabilities of the soil, enabling the farmer to 
cultivate wheat to double the present extent, 
It will raise up a home market for our manu- 
facturers, as the paupers who are at present 
starving, or living a burden on the parish, will 
find employment, and thereby be enabled to 
procure the necessaries and comforts of life. It 
will check the poor laws, as there will then be 
none but the aged and the helpless dependent 
on parochial aid.” 

In conclusion, we recommend the extensive 
distribution and perusal in the agricultural 
counties, of this well-condensed letter. By sub- 
mitting these facts to general opinion, Mr. Scott 
has rendered an important service ‘to the agri- 
culture of his country. Being a wealthy anda 
high-minded man, he does not aim at the pecu- 
niary reward advertised by Mr. Gardner, to 
whom his letter is addressed ; but an honorary 
reward from some of the public institutions 
would perhaps be accepted, and certainly be well 
bestowed. 





The Bow in the Cloud ; or, the Negro's Me- 
morial. London: Jackson & Walford. 


Now that the storm hath roared its last, and 
we are rejoicing in the prospect of peace and 
fair weather, comes, naturally enough, a book 
bearing the title of the symbol of r«concili- 
ation ; and it is made up of the contributions 
of writers as widely differing in moods and 
capacities, one from the other, as the shades 
which compose the “ triumphal arch”’ itself. 
This graceful volume contains a collection 
of poems and short papers in prose, gather 
many years ago, in the hope of aiding the 
cause of the Abolitionists; and therefore it 
is, that in its pages we find so much more of 
sorrow, and so much less of hope—so much 
more of the whips and frauds of the past, 
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and so much less of the peaceful future, than 
its title would lead us to expect. We like 
the poetry of the volume better than the 
rose—much of it is of a pure vintage, and 
os lost nothing of its flavour or fragrance 
by having been kept seven years. We must 
give a specimen, and it shall be from our 
old friend Mary Howitt. She may have 
written better than in the following poem ; 
but there are few of her works in which 
the strength of her feelings is more fully 
developed :— 


The Negro Mother. 


I thank my God and yours, my blessed ones, 
That you were not born slaves ; 1’ll tell you how 
A little negro babe grew sick and died 

Without its mother near it. 


—She laid him down—and as a bird 
Struck with a mortal dart, she reeled, 
Yet dared not look again,—she heard 
The last, long summons to the field, 
She laid him down,—the only one, 
Her hope, her love dwelt fondly on. 
The only heart that hers had met 
With joy, and turned from with regret. 
A golden link in slavery’s chain, 
The manna on life’s desert plain, 
Which, through the weary day and night, 
Made slumber bliss, and labour light. 
All pain was hers the slave could know, 
Hard toil and insult, taunt and blow ; 
Yet had her bright-eyed negro child, 
Almost to slavery reconciled 
Her spirit, for his smiles could bring 
Lost pleasures to her soul, and bliss 
From out his love burst, like a spring, 
That gladdens the parched wilderness. 
And toiling ‘neath the scorching sun, 
She thought but how, when day was done, 
Sitting beside the plantain tree, 
Clasping his little playful hand, 
Or joining in his thoughtless glee, 
e mother’s fondness might expand ; 
And, thrilling like a finer sense, 
Be for all pain a recompense. 
—A burning fever came at length, 
And bowed his frame, consumed his strength ; 
And wild throbs of delirious pain 
Filled with alarms his infant brain. 
He clasped his mother’s neck and prayed, 
Madly and mournfully, for aid. 
But vain his prayer—she migist not stay 
To watch beside him through the day. 
’Twas harvest time, when she must bear 
Of toil and task, a heavier share, 
So, sleepless through the night, she sat 
Watching beside her infant’s mat, 
And with untiring love, 
Bent o’er him—soothed and wiled away 
The fears that made his brain a prey ; 
And bathed his brow, and strove 
To please him with each thing she knew 
e loved when he was strong ; 
The tale that oft his wonder drew, 
His favourite sport and song. 
To lay his little cheek to hers, 
And his burning breath to feel, 
To hear the feeble plaint that stirs 
The heartstrings like love’s last appeal. 
—But day was up—the toil begun— 
And she must go forth with her fettered race. 
What heeds the white man, though her son 
Be torn from her embrace, 
And left to die, of deaths the worst, 
In agonies of burning thirst ? 
What is a negro-infant’s sorrow 
To him ¢‘—a mother’s wild distress ; 
Her groan of utter wretchedness, 
Or look of frenzied horror ? 
She must away to till the bane 
Of her dark race, the blood-nursed cane. 
So she laid him down, and forth she went, 
With a mother’s out-raged feelings wild, 
And as the fiery sunbeams spent 
Her frame, not of the scorching ray 
She thought, but only how the day, 
Hour after hour, might wear away 
With her poor abandoned child. 
All day she toiled—at night she sped 
To her hut, and there he lay— 
But cold and stiff, on his dreamless bed, 
Where life had passed away ! 
Alas! for that poortImother’s wail, 
When she saw his cheek all wet with tears ; 
And thought what anguish would assail 
His soul, when pangs and fears 
Came o’er him, and he called in vain 
On the only one that was dear to him; 
Who could have soothed his dying pain, 
And blessed him ere his eyes grew dim. 
—At length she calmed her grief and laid 
Her infant in the plantain’s shade ; 








And, as if lulling him to rest, 
Began a lowly warbled strain ; 
For she knew in death the child was blest, 
And freed from the white man’s chain :— 
« My little one! my blessed one! 
Would | were laid with thee ! 
Would that my limbs were fetterless 
In lands beyond the sea. 
Would | could burst life’s long dark dream, 
And be where thou art now, 
Where cool gales from my native stream 
Are freshening o’er thy brow. 
‘Thou art there ! thou art there! I see thee stand 
On our broad river’s shore ; 
Thy father clasps thy little hand, 
And you are slaves no more. 
Tell him, thou dear, thou happy one, 
Though I wear the white man’s chain, 
My galling task will soon be done, 
And we all shall meet again. 
“« We all shall meet again, and see, 
In the towering lolo’s shade, 
Our children sporting joyfully 
Where we in childhood played.— 
—_— I will not mourn for thee ; 
our shouts are echoing wide, 
In the broad shade of the lolo tree, 
On our own river’s side.” 


Nottingham, 1826. Mary Howitt. 

In all that touches upon the deep sorrows 
of a mother’s heart, there are few more elo- 
quent, and none more true, than Mary Howitt. 





Traité complet d’ Anatomie descriptive et 
raisonnée. { Treatise on Anatomy, descrip- 
tive and rational.| By P. P. Broc, D.M.P. 
Professor of Anatomy, Physiology, and 
Surgery. In 4 vols. Vol. I. Paris: 
Rouvier ; London, Dulau & Co. 


We have read with pleasure this introductory 
volume to a new and rational system of con- 
veying anatomical knowledge, agreeing, as 
we do, with M. Broc, that the mode gene- 
rally pursued is the most repulsive and the 
least philosophical that could be devised; 
that it renders a science, which should be 
delightful, disgusting; and that were it not 
for “ the stimulus of necessity,” (to use one 
of John Hunter’s awkward, yet expressive 
phrases,) few who ever commenced it, as at 
present taught, would have constancy and 
firmness to triumph over the difficulties which 
are unnecessarily heaped around its access, 
and persevere so as to obtain the reward of 
their labours in a matured acquaintance with 
its wonders. 

A student, on entering, for the first time, 
the lecture-room of a professor of anatomy, 
might naturally expect that, as he was com- 
mencing a science totally new, he should be 
furnished with some general indications of 
its nature and design ; some bold outlines of 
its character and leading divisions; together 
with some clue or link by which it might be 
connected with his previous knowledge. But, 
to his astonishment, he meets nothing of all 
this. The professor, deep himself in the 
mysteries of organization, conceives that the 
student should forthwith be so too; and, if 
he be of the old Hallerian school, will treat 
him to a dissertation on the “ elementary 
fibre,” which has never been either seen, 
felt, heard, or (we may add) understood ; or, 
if he be more of a microscopic physiologist, 
will give him an account of molecules or 
globules some two-thousandth part of an 
inch in diameter, which, he tells him, he 
may detect, if he have clear sight, a good 
lens, and a bright sun-shiny day, imbedded 
in a certain amorphous substance; and that 
this is the simplest form in which matter 
exists in organized beings. But if he be a 
chemist, he will push his analysis still fur- 
ther, and at the moment when the pupil is 





expecting some view of man in his totality, 
he sees him put into a crucible, and brought 
out, now an earthy particle—now a gas—a 
caput mortuum—an insolable residauum—till 
at last he fancies he has found a new mean- 
ing for the text, ‘ Man’s life is a vapour”; 
or tacitly acknowledges the physical truth of 
the poet’s moralizing reflection, “ Pulvis et 
umbra sumus !” 

Meantime, as regards advance in the 
science, he is completely at a stand. Be- 
tween what he now learns, and all his former 
ideas, there is a wide gulf fixed ; so that when 
he would pass from the one to the other he 
cannot. Accustomed to behold man living, 
feeling, thinking, moving—exercising all the 
functions of animal and organic life—sur- 
rounded by multitudes of other beings with 
whom he has innumerable relations—influ- 
encing and being influenced, acting and 
suffering, compelled to exertion himself, and 
the cause of exertion in others—he utterly 
fails to recognize him when presented from 
the furnace, or beneath the microscope, di- 
vested of every circumstance that had given 
him interest, stripped of his beauty and his 
strength, reduced to a desolating abstraction 
—matter without form, structure without 
vitality—a brute mass, 

Sans teeth,sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything. 

This is a total bouleversement of all the 
principles of teaching, in which, every one 
will allow, we ought to proceed from things 
more known to things less known, and seek 
to connect our ideas by well-understood 
middle terms. But there are many abstract 
propositions universally allowed, and never 
acted on. Anatomists will, because they 
must, admit the truth of what we have laid 
down ;—yet they pursue the same course of 
instruction, of which, if they ever reflected, 
they must themselves have experienced the 
ill effects, and cram the mind of the pupil 
with a number of isolated facts, which the 
retains by no other means than a strong 
exertion of memory,—totally ignorant of 
their mutual dependence and bearing, and 
therefore incapable of applying them to any 
train of reasoning, until, with great pain, and 
after the labour, perhaps, of many months, 
he has worked out for himself a few general 
views of the human frame, into which, almost 
to his own utter astonishment, his scattered 
ideas fit and dovetail like the pieces of a dis- 
sected map, which a child easily puts together, 
soas to form one whole, when once he has com- 
pleted the exterior border. Upon this point 
we hope we speak clearly and distinctly, for 
we speak from conviction and experience. 
We can with truth assert, that, when pursu- 
ing the study of which we now speak, we 
found ourselves to have made more progress 
towards real efficient knowledge in a very 
few hours, than we had with constant and 
toilsome exertion for some months preced- 
ing; and those hours were the hours in 
which we first apprehended the point of con- 
tact between aus we had now learned and 
what we had formerly known, and saw how 
to apply to living and moving man the facts 
gleaned from the dissecting-room. Such a 
phasis is to be gone through, in the mind, we 
would say, of almost every diligent, reflect- 
ing, anatomical student; until it has taken 

lace, he is employed in the collection of 
sented and apparently uninteresting facts— 
once it has occurred, every fact becomes in- 
uc tive and delightful: he no sooner sees 
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a muscle than he infers an action—no sooner 
traces a nervous connexion than he concludes 
a sympathy—every roughness on a bone has 
its object and utility—every inequality of 
surface its definite aim and end : he no longer 
remembers—he reasons : he is no longer an 
anatomist—he is a physiologist. 

Why then has he not commenced as such? 
Simply from the obviously defective mode 
in which he has been taught. The science 
is attempted to be conveyed in a manner 
diametrically opposite to that in which it has 
been learned: the last term attained in ana- 
tomical knowledge is the first presented to 
the student’s view; and he is expected to 
begin precisely at that point where the most 
profound researches of his master have ended. 

We think we have clearly “ demonstrated” 
an error—the very reasoning employed will 
almost suggest the amendment required. 
Suppose we were asked to describe the route 
from London to Edinburgh, by a person who 
had spent all his life in London, or had, per- 
haps, been a few stages on the northern road, 
it is evident we might begin our itinerary at 
Edinburgh, or we might begin it at London ; 
but, in the former case, we should oblige our 
hearer to trust to his memory for a long string 
of names of all the different stages, respect- 
ing the position of which (supposing him not 
to be much of a geographer,) he could form 
no clear conception until we had brought him 
near to London; whereas, by inverting our 
order, and leading him from London to the 
first stage or two, which he did know, and 
so on to the next stages, which he did not 
know, we should allow him all along the ad- 
vantage of a connected chain of ideas, and 
enable him to unite London with Edinburgh, 
through all the difierent stages, not only by 
the aid of his memory, but also of his under- 
standing. Now, this is precisely what we 
want done for anatomy. Every one has 
seen, and can form certain conceptions re- 
specting a living animal; few have seen, 
and fewer still can comprehend, your micro- 
scopic globules, or your elementary particles. 
Commence then with the stages of which 
your pupil has some notion: lead him from 
London to Edinburgh, not from Edinburgh 
to London: let him begin with the end of 
the clue which he holds in his hand, and 
then he is enabled to advance steadily, in 
place of groping darkly; he is no longer 
tracing the strokes and spots of a hieroglyphic 
inscription, but reading the words of an in- 
telligible manuscript. By a somewhat dif- 
ferent train of reasoning, M. Broc has arrived 
at pretty nearly the same conclusion; and 
the object of his present work is to reduce to 
practice what appears so unobjectionable in 
theory. He has not, according to our ideas, 
been altogether successful; however, as he 
is certainly on the right road, we can forgive 
slight deviations for the sake of the general 
direction ; and hoping that his work, even 
where not good itself, may yet be the cause 
of good in others, we heartily recommend it 
to the notice of all those who, having com- 
pleted their own anatomical studies, may be 
thinking of communicating their results to 
others: and to those who, not having yet 
commenced, or being only in their noviciate, 
may be considering about the most advan- 
tageous, and, at the same time, the most 
pleasing method of gaining an acquaintance 
with that science. 

Before concluding our notice of this book, 





we cannot refrain from expressing our regret 
that its pages, which contain so much that 
merits and receives our high approbation, 
should be polluted with an unworthy and 
unnecessary display of national prejudice. 
We had hoped that the time was gone when 
the French hated the English because they 
ate roast beef and plum-pudding; and the 
English despised the French because they ate 
frogs and wore wooden shoes: yet, will it be 
believed, that, in the nineteenth century,— 
in the enlightened and liberal capital of la 
jeune France,—a philosopher, treating of the 
human frame, should be found to subjoin to 
his chapter on digestion a note, in which he 
gravely assures his readers, that at every 
great English dinner-party a room is spe- 
cially prepared, to which each guest retiring 
in turn but no, take it in the Professor's 
own words :— 

“C’est chez nos superbes et dédaigneux 
voisins,—c’est chez ces hommes que ]’embarras 
de leur pésante masse a fait considérer comme 
les sages de l'Europe, que, dans un splendide 
repas, chacun, disparaissant 4 son tour, va dans 
un lieu oi tout a été préparé d’avance pour 
recevoir l’horrible surcharge d’un estomac prét 
a se déchirer, et reparait ensuite aussi bien dis- 
posé qu’auparavant 4 se mettre dans le cas de 
disparaitre encore; c’est chez eux que ce qui 
se passe dans une fete, dans un festin, n’est 
digne d’étre publié que lorsque les convives, 
honteusement ¢tendus sur le parquet ou sur la 
terre, sont couverts, entourés de ce qu’avec 
horreur les organes repoussent loin d’eux; et 
ce sont moins les gens du peuple qui se dé- 
gradent ainsi, que ceux qui occupent le premier 
rang dans la société” ! 

We are happy in the acquaintance of too 
many of M. Broc’s countrymen, to suppose, 
for a moment, that such an absurdity can 
receive from them the least credit: we may 
be pardoned for asking, does M. Broc believe 
it himself ? 











OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


* Brother Tragedians, a Novel, by Isabel Hill.’ 
—The main object of this tale seems to be the 
laudable one of endeavouring to remove, or, at 
least, to reduce, the prejudices in vulgar minds 
(for there are vulgar minds in all classes of so- 
ciety,) against actors and actresses, by showing 
that, as many virtuous qualities exist among 
them as among any equal number of those who 
constitute themselves judges of their private 
lives and actions. This good intention is inter- 
woven with a story of some interest, and those 
who have so many hours to spare for light read- 
ing, may give three or four of them toa book 
which is full of good feeling, at the same time 
that it is of the most modest pretensions. Ob- 
scurity is the chief defect of the style; but a 
perusal will show that there are passages of 
strong writing to be met with. Miss Hill has 
long been a contributor to various pericdicals, 
and we wish her success in the new and higher 
flight which her fancy has taken. 

‘The Northmen, a Poem in four Cantos, by 
Dilnot Sladden.’—The wild days and deeds of 
the Jarls are not a theme for a feeble poet: we 
can forgive, in the telling of them, language rude 
even to coarseness, and verses as rough as the 
waters cloven by the prows of their pirate barks ; 
but a tame song of their achievements, is like a 
stiff pencil sketch of a lion hunt, half oblite- 
rated. Mr. Sladden should read Motherwell’s 
fine stirring ballads, and content himself for 
the future with more silken subjects for his 
verse. 

* Outline of a system of National Education.’— 
Provide schools in which all the children of the 








empire shall be well fed, tastefully clothed, ably 
directed, furnished with capital for carrying on 
trade, and savings-banks, where the profits of 
their industry may be deposited: have judges 
and juries chosen from among the boys to de. 
cide all ordinary cases of offence, and let the 
tutor always appear to his pupils a superior 
being—such is an outline of the plan proposed 
in this work, by some person whom the stud 

of Kant has completely mystified ; he hints that 
animal magnetism may be used with some 
effect in the process of education, but in this 
part of the volume, he is so very “ transcenden. 
tal,” that we ordinary mortals despair of dis. 
covering his meaning. 

‘The Calendar of Nature, or Natural History 
of the Year, with designs by George Catter. 
mole.’—Many happy remembrances of the 
days of our boyhood, are connected with this 
same Calendar of Nature, and we took it up 
with all the pleasure of meeting an old friend, 
The present edition, however, far outshines in 
beauty the one we have sat so many hours con- 
ning over: the illustrations by Cattermole are 
all good, and full of nature; some of them are 
worthy of Bewick himself. 

* Instructive Fables, by the author of The 
Last Day of the Week.’—Another pretty book 
for young people, and, like the last, daintily set 
forth with wood-cuts. The fables are pleasantly 
written, and the Morals less offensively didactic 
than many, yet sufficiently made out to convey 
wise and wholesome lessons. 

‘Geometry without Axioms, 5th Edition, bya 
member of the University of Cambridge.’—We 
bestowed our meed of praise on the fourth edition 
of this valuable little work, in our 299th number, 
but at the same time expressed some doubt re- 
specting the completeness of the new demon- 
stration of the properties of parallel lines, offered 
by the author. There appeared to us a break 
in the subsidiary propositions, and we rejoice to 
find, that the deficiency has now been supplied. 
After a careful examination, we incline to be- 
lieve, that Colonel Thompson has removed the 
old opprobrium of geometry, and given a de- 
monstration of Euclid’s twelfth axiom, without 
introducing any unproved principle. But the 
author must not rest satisfied with this mathe- 
matical tract. We recommend him to publish 
the Elements of Physics, adhering to the same 
plan of rigid demonstration, and pointing out 
the Peirasms, or truths derived from experiment, 
on which Natural Philosophy is founded. The 
great success of this work is a gratifying proof, 
that the severe beauty of the Greek geometry 
has not lost its attractions for mathematicians, 
and that the calculus has not destroyed the taste 
for rigid demonstration. 

‘Ireland, as it was,—is,—and ought to be, by 
R. Montgomery Martin, 3rd _Edition.’—We 
bestowed high, but qualified praise on the first 
edition of this work in our 278th number, re- 
gretting to find, that the able author had 
weakened his array of facts, by personal attacks 
on “the repealers and their chief.” Mr. Mar- 
tin declares that the charge of having *‘ vitu- 
perated Mr. O’Connell” has given him pain,— 
which we sincerely regret,—but he adds that the 
charge is unfair, an assertion he should not 
have hazarded, when such phrases as “ the 
blinded ambition,” “ the barefacedness,” “ paltry 
spleen,” ‘mercenary principles,” &c. of Mr. 
O'Connell and his supporters, may be found in 
almost every page. We regret these phrases 
the more, because Mr. Martin’s work is a 
valuable collection of important facts from 
official sources, and contains one of the best 
pictures of the present state of Ireland that we 
have yet seen.—'T’o this edition there is appended 
a very excellent pamphlet, on the introduction 
of Poor Laws into Ireland; but how can Mr. 
Martin hope to have it read by Irish country 
gentlemen, when he quotes with something very 
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like approbation froma Dublin paper, the follow- 
ing furious passage ? 

“The Irish country gentleman is, we are 
sorry to say, in general the most incorrigible 
being that infests the face of the globe. In the 
name of Jaw, he tramples on justice; boasting 
superiority of Christian creed, he violates Chris- 
tian charity, and is mischievous in the name of 
the Lord. Were the Irish government inclined 
to govern this country with good policy—which, 
bless its heart, it is not—the greatest impedi- 
ment it would find would be in the arrogant, 
besotted, tyrannical, grasping, rack-renting, 
spendthrift, poor, proud, profligate, and igno- 
rant country gentlemen (as they are miscalled) 
of Ireland.” —Dublin Pilot, 2d January, 1833. 

This is a bad way of securing a favourable 
hearing. 

‘ Encyclopedia Britannica—Part 50.’—Nearly 
one half this edition is now published ;—it is 
hardly necessary for us to repeat, that the 
valuable Supplement is incorporated with it, or 
again to recommend it to the public; but cir- 
cumstances forewarn us, that in this age of au- 
thorized picking and stealing, of literary quack- 
ery and diffusion manufacture, it will be long 
before another opportunity of possessing such a 
work will be offered to the public. We are well 
pleased to see that the proprietors have resolved 
to carry the war into the enemy’s camp; and we 
draw especial attention to an announcement 
which has just reached us, of a new issue of this 
valuable work, the first part, price three shill- 
ings, to be published early in July, and conti- 
nued every alternate week. Here, then, is an 
opportunity, at a cost of Is. Gd. a week, of pos- 
sessing a copy ofa work of the highest repute. 

‘ Chambers’s Introduction to Arithmetic.’—This 
little compilation deserves to be favourably 
noticed, for the valuable mass of information 
contained in the illustrative examples. 

‘ Chambers’s Questions.’—A very well arranged 
series of progressive exercises in Geography and 
Astronomy. The work has been sanctioned by the 
approbation of Miss Edgeworth, and a higher 
testimony of its merits could not be given. 





ORIGINAL PAPERS 





TRANSLATION FROM REDI. 
UNDERNEATH an aspen tree 
Robin sat, and hung his head ; 
Then he rubb’d it thoughtfully, 
Then he sigh’d, and then he said: 
“What is this that’s moving here, 
Dancing, tickling, round my heart? 
If it should be Love,—I fear, 
I may play some foolish part. 
Love, who laughs at giving pain, 
Will not let a body rest, 
Twisting, turning round the brain, 
Searching, rummaging the breast. 
Love's the devil, unchain’d, wild, 
The old tempter, only bolder ; 
And, though he appears a child, 
Caudle-cups are scarcely older. 
What have I to do with you? 
What have you to do with me? 
Devil-Love! I thought you knew 
That I would be fancy-free. 
If I can—and I will try— 
If I can, I'll drive you hence; 
I will make you pine and sigh, 
Drive you into penitence— 
Make a monk of you at once! 
But beware that yolir complexion 
Leads you not among the Nuns, 
Offering spiritual direction. 
How those hooded girls would stare, 
How they’d ponder on transgression, 
If they saw your Reverence there, 
Sitting to receive confession !” 





TABLE-TALK.—No, III. 
BY THE LATE ELIA. 


Apvice is not so commonly thrown away as 
is imagined. We seck it in difficulties. But, 
in common speech, we are apt to confound with 
it admonition ; as when a friend reminds one that 
drink is prejudicial to the health, &c. We do 
not care to be told of that which we know better 
than the good man that admonishes. M. 
sent to hisfriend L. . who is no water-drinker, 
a twopenny tract * Against the Use of Fermented 
Liquors.” L—— acknowledged the obligation, 
as far as to twopence. Penotier’s advice was 
the safest after all: 

* T advised hin———” 

But I must tell you. 








The dear, good-mean- 


ing, no-thinking creature, had been dumb-found- | 


ing « company of us with a detail of inextricable 
difficulties, in which the circumstances of an ac- 
quaintance of his were involved. No clue of 
light offered itself. He grew more and more 
misty as he proceeded. We pitied his friend, 
and thought, 

God help the man so wrapt in error’s endless maze : 
when, suddenly brightening up his placid coun- 
tenance, like one that had found out a riddle, 
and looked to have the solution admired, “ At 
last,” said he, “ I advised him o 

Here he paused, and here we were again in- 
terminably thrown back. By no possible guess 
could any of us aim at the drift of the meaning 
he was about to be delivered of. ‘I advised 
him,” he repeated, “to have some advice upon 
the subject.” A general approbation followed ; 
and it was unanimously agreed, that, under all 
the circumstances of the case, no sounder or 
more judicious counsel could have been given. 

A laxity pervades the popular use of words. 
Parson W. is not quite so continent as Diana, 
yet prettily dissembleth his frailty. Is Parson 
W—therefore a hypocrite? I think not. Where 
the concealment of a vice is less pernicious than 
the bare-faced publication of it would be, no 
additional delinquency is incurred in the secrecy. 
Parson W. is simply an immoral clergyman. 
But if Parson W. were to be for ever ha- 
ranguing on the opposite virtue,—choosing for 
his perpetual text, in preference to all other 
pulpit topics, the remarkable resistance recorded 
in the 39th of Exodus—dwelling, moreover, and 
dilating upon it—then Parson W might be 
reasonably suspected of hypocrisy. But Parson 

WwW rarely diverteth into such line of argu- 
ment, or toucheth it briefly. His ordinary topics 
are fetched from “ obedience to the powers that 
are”—* submission to the civil magistrate in all 
commands that are not absolutely unlawful ;” 
on which he can delight to expatiate with equal 
fervour and sincerity. Again, to despise a per- 
son is properly to look down upon him with none, 
or the least possible emotion. But when Clemen- 
tina, who has lately lost her lover, with bosom 
heaving, eyes flashing, and her whole frame in 
agitation, pronounces with a peculiar emphasis, 
that she “ despises the fellow,” depend upon it 
that he is not quite so despicable in her eyes as 
she would have us imagine.—One more instance : 
—If we must naturalize that portentous phrase, 
a truism, it were well that we limited the use of 
it. Every commonplace or trite observation is 
not a truism. For example: A good name helps 
au man on in the world. This is nothing but a 
simple truth, however hackneyed. It has a dis- 
tinct subject and predicate. But when the thing 
predicated is involved in the term of the sub- 
ject, and so necessarily involved that by no pos- 
sible conception they can be separated, then it 
becomes a truism; as to say, A good name is a 
proof of a man’s estimation in the world. We 
seem to be saying something when we say no- 
thing. I was describing to F some knavish 
tricks of a mutual friend of ours. “ If he did so 
and so,” was the reply, * he cannot be an honest 
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man.” Here was a genuine truism—truth upon 
truth—inference and proposition identical ; or 
rather a dictionary definition usurping the place 
of an inference. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 


WE may, we believe, now announce that an- 
Institution of British Architects is about to be 
formed ; the plan is, indeed, so far matured, and 
so many influential professional men have en- 
rolled their names as members, that we should 
perhaps be justified in stating that the Institu- 
tion is formed. The object is for the cultivation 
and improvement of architecture, both in theory 
and practice, and the upholding the character of 
its professors. As a means of attaining these 
objects it is proposed—* To form a Library of 
Works of every kind connected with Architec- 


| ture—To form a Museum of Antiquities, Mo- 





dels, Casts, Specimens of the various Materials 
used in building, and of all objects tending to 
illustrate the Arts and Sciences in their applica- 
tion to design and construction—To provide the 
means of performing experiments upon the na- 
ture and properties of Materials, and upon their 
constructive arrangement—To have periodical 
meetings of the Members, for the purpose of dis- 
cussion and improvement by Lecture, Essay, or 
Illustration.” 

The Society of Arts held their annual meet- 
ing on Tuesday, when the prizes to the success- 
ful candidates were delivered by the Duke of 
Sutherland, in place of H.R.H. the Duke of 
Sussex, who was absent from indisposition : 
among the many who received medals on this 
occasion were Mr. Grant, for his improvements 
in the baking of ship-biscuit—Mr. Laurie, for a 
new stirrup—Captain Bagnold, for a pair of 
anatomical forceps, whereby the risk of accidents 
attendant upon post mortem examinations is 
greatly diminished—Mr. Parkyn, for a new ma- 
chine for perspective drawing, &c. 

A German Improvisatore, M. Langenschwartz, 
hasjust arrived from the continent, where his exhi- 
bitions have excited a more than ordinary degree 
of astonishment and admiration. Although the 
German language is remarkably ductile, and af- 
fords great facilities for the formation of rhymes, 
the talent of improvisation is almost, if not quite, 
as rare in Germany as in England, and M. Lan- 
genschwartz is, we believe, the only German 
who has recently attained to celebrity by the 
exercise of it—Malibran and De Beriot are also 
shortly expected, coming, we suppose, in the hope 
of making engagements with the committees of 
the Autumnal Festivals. We fear they will find 
that they have come too late. 





This week has been like the last, only more 
abundant in sight-seeing novelties. We have 
visited The Cosmorama in Regent Street, where 
several new pictures are exhibited. Among 
them, Views of the Hippodrome at Constanti« 
nople, the Interior of the Church of St. Gudule, 
at Brussels, and the Grand Cascade, and part 
of the Palace of St. Cloud, as illuminated for a 
public festival. We have also looked in at Mr. 
Hollins’s Gallery of Sculptures, which is re-opened 
in Old Bond Street : the present are not happy 
days for works in that most classical branch of 
the arts, and we were sorry to see his group of 
‘Zephyr and Aurora’ still in plaster. We were 
much pleased witha bust of the Hon. Mrs. Nor- 
ton, which is full of poetry and expression, and 
a faithful, but not a mechanical likeness. Two 
large pictures, representing the‘ Woman taken in 
Adultery,’ and ‘ Christ raising the Widow’s Son,” 
are also exhibiting at The Queen's Bazaar in 
Oxford Street. They are the first and second 
attempts of the artist, and ratherto be examined as 
promises than performances. We must, however, 
observe, that the needlessly gigantic scale on 
which they are painted, exaggerates many de- 
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fects which, in smaller pictures, would escape 
common observation. 

There is little of interest in the Magazines for 
the month. The Dublin University Review 
gives us extracts from an unpublished drama by 
Maturin. We should be glad to see the best of 
the works of this irregular genius reprinted in a 
collected form. 

We must remind our readers, that another 
Exhibition at the gardens of the Horticultural 
Society takes place this day. The last was de- 
lightful. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 

May 29.—J. W. Lubbock, Esq., V.P., in the 
chair.—The reading of Mr. Cooper’s paper on 
the colorific rays that enter into the composition 
of white light, was concluded. 

A letter from Dr. John Davy, in reply to 
the objections urged by Dr. Daubeny against his 
account of the gases disengaged from the shoal 
formed by the late volcanic island in the Medi- 
terranean, was read. Dr. Daubeny is of opinion 
that these gases originate in volcanic action— 
Dr. Davy thinks that they are derived from the 
decomposition of sea-water; but the experi- 
ments seem too limited to establish either theory 
decisively. 

A paper was read, on the laws that regulate 
the motion of steam-vessels, by Peter Barlow, 
Esq. The author gave, in a tabular form, the 
result of several experiments made to ascertain 
the relative velocities of the government steam- 
vessels. From these he deduced several infer- 
ences, of which the most important is, that ver- 
tical floats give little additional speed, except 
when the vessel is deeply immersed, and that 
increasing the diameter of the wheel is of very 
questionable utility. 

A paper was read, on the construction and ap- 
plication of negative achromatic lenses, by P. 
Barlow, Esq. The author entered into minute 
details of the advantages to be derived from this 
new invention, and ascribed its practical appli- 
cation to the zeal and ingenuity of Mr. Dol- 
lond. The details were strictly technical, and 
consequently unsuited to the general reader. 

The last paper read was,‘ Remarks on the 
Mode in which the Equilibrium of Fluids is 
usually treated,’ by James Ivory, Esq. The 
paper was purely mathematical, and introdue- 
tory to the investigation of the laws that deter- 
mine the shape of a fluid planet in equilibrio. It 
is generally known, that Maclaurin has shown 
that a planet shaped as an oblate spheroid will 
fulfil the laws of a fluid mass in equilibrio, but 
that the converse of this proposition has not yet 
been established by mathematicians. 

June 5.— — Bailly, Esq., V.P., in the chair. 
—The reading of Mr. Ivory’s paper, ‘On the 
Equilibrium of a mass of Homogeneous Fluid 
placed at liberty,’ was concluded. 

Mr. Faraday’s eighth series of papers on 
Experimental Electricity was next read. The 
author detailed minutely, and illustrated by a 
diagram, a very ingenious experimentum crucis, 
for establishing the identity of the voltaic cur- 
rent with chemical action, and proving its inde- 
pendence of the mechanical contact of the 
metals. Unfortunately, it would be impossible 
to describe the circumstances of the experiment 
without Mr. Faraday’s diagram. The general 
results were, that mechanical contact is not 
necessary to the action of voltaic electricity, but 
merely opens a path for its passage; that the 
intensity of the voltaic current is directly pro- 
portionate to the chemical affinities brought into 
action, and the quantity of the current directly 
proportionate to the quantity of matter em- 
ployed. 











Several gentlemen were elected Fellows, 
amongst whom were the Marquis of Breadal- 
bane and Lord Teignmouth. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


May 29.—H. Hallam, Esq. V.P. in the chair. 
—A Roman medallion, bearing a very fine head of 
Vespasian, was exhibited to the Society. It was 
discovered lately on excavating in Gracechurch 
Street, on the site of one of the houses which 
have been removed in the course of the im- 
provements there. 

The Bishop of Bath and Wells exhibited a 
ring, apparently of early date, which was lately 
found at his Lordship’s cottage of Panwell. It 
was well executed, but much worn, and is en- 
riched with a precious stone, apparently a ruby, 
having the figure of a lion sunk in it. 

Sir H. Ellis read a paper communicated by 
Mx. W. G. Ottley, on the antiquity of the use of 
cotton in the manufacture of paper, as compared 
with that of linen. Whether however, the com- 
munication was an original composition, a trans- 
lation, an abstract, an extract, or a combination 
of these, was not very well understood. 

ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

May 26.—Col. Leake, V.P., in the chair.— 
Further extracts were read from Major Camp- 
bell’s communication, regarding the British set- 
tlements established in 1824, and withdrawn in 
1829, from the north coast of Australia. We 
now, therefore, redeem our promise of laying 
an analysis of this before our readers. 

These settlements, which were placed, one on 
Melville Island, in lat. 11° 30’ south, long. 131° 
east, and about fifteen miles fromthe main land 
of Australia, the other in Raffles Bay, on the 
east side of Cobourg Peninsula, which projects 
from the main land in about 132° east, were ori- 
ginally suggested by our merchants trading with 
the Oriental Islands ; and the plan of their esta- 
blishment seems to have been well devised, al- 
though it entirely failed of success from the in- 
judicious selection made of the above respective 
localities. The entrance to the harbour in Mel- 
ville Island was so extremely difficult, that in 
the four vears during which it was occupied, 
not a single vessel touched at it, excepting such 
as were sent expressly with supplies. Thecountry 
about it was also so arid and difficult of cultiva- 
tion, that the settlement remained to the last 
entirely dependent on foreign supplies, even for 
fresh meat: and thus the discouraged settlers 
were kept struggling from beginning to end with 
elementary difficulties, and never had leisure to 
look abroad in search of means of turning their 
situation to account. Port Raffles was also an 
inferior harbour, selected under an impression, 
subsequently proved erroneous, that Port Essing- 
ton, a noble port some miles farther west in the 
same peninsula, was without fresh water. Major 
Campbell’s communication therefore, while it 
minutely details the difficulties and disappoint- 
ments which attended the settlements at both 
the above points, anxiously maintains the argu- 
ment, that the occupation of Port Essington 
would be even yet an interesting and important 
British enterprise. And it may, perhaps, give 
interest to our subsequent details, if we preface 
them with this argument: though it is placed at 
the end, and not at the beginning of Major 
Campbell’s own paper. 

The northern coast of Australia, from More- 
ton Bay on the east coast, to Swan River on the 
west, a distance exceeding 3000 miles, is at this 
moment (1834) not only unoccupied, but even to 
a great extent unknown. The eastern part of 
it, where Port Essington is situate, abounds in 
trepang, pearl-shell, tortoise-shell, and other 
products, which bear a high value in the Chinese 
market ; while its more westerly portion, from 
the currents prevailing along the shore, the high 
and rapid tides found near it, and the general 





character of its coast, is believed, on 
grounds, to contain the mouth of a considerable 
river, up which, were it discovered, it is probable 
that an extended intercourse might be maintained 
with the best part of Australia. The ‘occupation, 
then, of Port Essington would, as Major Camp. 
bell contends, both improve the known resources 
of this coast, and lead to the discovery and 
eventual improvement of the unknown. He is 
persuaded further, that both Chinese junks and 
Malay trading proas could be easily allured to 
it ; and that the former, with a little encourage. 
ment, would speedily bring over many useful 
settlers. Being situate near Torres Straits, con. 
vict ships from New South Wales to China 
would be glad to touch at it, and procure cargoes 
for the latter market. It would be a place of 
great strength and importance in the event of a 
war, and would protect our eastern trade better 
than any other point in these seas: while, in 
the meantime, its occupation would develope and 
promote the growth of this more effectually 
than any other step that could be devised. 

These were the arguments which led to the 
original occupation of Melville Island and Port 
Raffles; and to which, while recording their 
failure at these points, Major Campbell still at. 
taches great weight, when applied to Port Es. 
sington. Without adverting to them again, we 
shall now give the leading particulars, with 
which his communication has furnished us, re. 
specting the three places in succession. 

Melville Island is situate between the paral. 
lels 11° 8’ and 11° 56’ south, and the meridians 
130° 20’ and 151° 34 east; and besides being 
distant, as already observed, fifteen miles from 
the north coast of Australia, is separated from 
another considerable island called Bathurst's 
Island, by a narrow winding channel, called 
Apsley’s Straits, within which the settlement 
was placed, and the difficulty, of whose naviga- 
tion proved one of its greatest disadvantages. 
Both islands are low, and well covered with tim. 
ber ; but both are alternately rocky and swampy, 
with few intervals of productive soil. Their 
sea-coast is also thickly set with mangroves, 
growing chiefly on salt marshes. 

The average height of Melville Island, is 70 
feet, but some points rise to 200. Its aspect is 
at first promising, the vegetation being luxuriant; 
but some noxious quality seems to exist in the 
native grasses, for unless when they were convert- 
ed into hay, cattle set to them almost invariably 
died in a short period. The timber, though 
slender in the stem, is generally of a useful qua- 
lity; the prevailing kind is eucalyptus; but 
there are many varieties also of palms, especially 
the sago, grass, and cabbage-palm. Only two 
kinds of fruit tree were found, viz. two species 
of apple and a plum ; and both were inferior in 
quality. There is little underwood on the island, 
unless in the swamps ; and the ordinary crop of 
timber was from 120 to 150 trees per acre. The 
land was not thus difficult to clear, but exces- 
sively difficult afterwards to break up; especially 
without draught animals, which could never be 
long kept. And the easier labour being preferred 
to the more difficult, when Major Campbell took 
the command in 1826, he found 147 acres 
cleared of the wood, but only three under culti- 
vation ; though it is to be observed at the same 
time, that in the infancy of the establishment, a 
considerable demand existed for wood, for the 
purpose of building. 

The native animals on Melville Island are 
the kangaroo, opossum, bandicoot, native dog, 
a small brown rat, a species of squirrel, and an 
animal with a sharp nose, the body covered with 
dark brown hair, a tail fourteen inches long, and 
bare, like that of a rat, excepting within three 
inches of the tip, which is covered with long 
white hair ; measuring twenty-seven inches from 
the extremity of the nose to the tip of the tail, and 
excessively destructive to poultry. The ternate 
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bat, or flying fox (vespertilia vampyrus, Linn.), 
is also numerous in the vicinity of the creeks. 
The specimens procured measured ten inches in 
length of body, and three feet between the extre- 
mities of the out-stretched membrane. Birds are 
numerous, and their plumage brilliant. Among 
them are two varicties of cockatoo, seven of perro- 
quets, six of pigeons, four of kingfishers, including 
the gigantic kingfisher (Dacelo gigantea), swamp 


pheasants, quails, curlews, wild geese and ducks, | 
larks, several cranes, magpies, ravens, | 


sand 
hawks, &c. Reptiles are also numerous, espe- 
cially snakes, several of which are poisonous. 
Lacerte, and other Saurians, are abundant. 
Alligators swarm in the creeks, measuring from 
fourteen to seventeen feet in length ; and turtle 
are common on the sea-coast, but not within 
Apsley Straits, so that they could very seldom 
be procured for the settlement. Fish generally 
could only be procured with difficulty for the 
same reason. 

The climate of Melville Island was found in- 
jurious and debilitating to the European consti- 
tution; not producing in many cases death, but 
in all frequent indisposition. Ague and dysen- 
tery were the prevailing complaints. The natives 
continued to the last unfriendly ; and, though 
not sufficiently numerous to be really formida- 
ble, their enmity, indicated by frequent thefts, 
ambuscades, and other aggressions, narrowed the 
range, and otherwise curtailed the comforts of 
the settlers. It was much to their own satisfac. 
tion that they were finally removed in 1829. 

Raffles Bay is situate, as already noticed, on 
the eastern side of Cobourg Peninsula, an ex- 
tensive projection from the main land of Austra- 
lia, in about 132° east longitude. It is of @ cir- 
cular form, the diameter being about three miles; 
but it is very shallow, especially on the east side, 
and its entrance is inconvenient, though not 
positively difficult. The land in its immediate 
vicinity is of the same character with that on 
Melville Island, but drier, and more free from 
swamps. These latter, also, where they do exist, 
are shallower, so that in the dry season the pigs 
belonging to the settlement fattened rapidly on 
roots which they found in them. The climate 
was also found considerably more salubrious than 
on Melville Island, and the difficulties encoun- 
tered by the settlers were, proportionally to all 
these circumstances, greatly less. As a trading 
station, however, its success, though partial, was 
not sufficiently striking to induce government to 
retain it when Melville Island was given up. In 
every respect Major Campbell considers it infe- 
nor to 

Port Essington, situate in 11° 7’ south lati- 
tude, and 132° 12’ east longitude ; a noble port, 
extending seventeen miles in a direction S.S.E. 
into the interior of Cobourg Peninsula, which 
itself projects about fifty miles from the main 
land of Australia, and is connected with it by a 
narrow neck of land, five miles long, and not 
more than two and a half wide. The Peninsula 
afterwards widens to about fifteen miles, and 
carries this breadth along a considerable portion 
of its length. Its elevation is various, from thirty 
to three hundred feet above the level of the sea; 
Its soil is generally good, and climate healthy. 

The entrance to Port Essington is perfectly 
open and unobtructed, so that it may be entered 
with almost equal ease by night as by day. Its 
average width is about five miles; its depth of 
Water twelve, nine, and five fathoms. At its 
head it divides into three spacious harbours, each 
extending inwards about three miles, with a 
breadth of about two, and perfectly land-locked. 
The bottom is stiff mud and sand: The shores 
present a pleasing variety of little bays and sandy 
beaches, alternating with bold clitis and steep 
clay-banks. Inland, the continuous forest of 
trees is occasionally relieved by small round 
hills, rising perhaps one hundred feet above the 
usual level of the country, which is otherwise 





pleasingly undulating, being in general about one 
hundred and fifty feet above the level of the 
sea, but occasionally dipping below sixty. 

The vegetation round the Port is luxuriant ; 
the forest lands are free from underwood, and 
the native grasses, round Port Raffles at least, 
were not found injurious to stock as those on 
Melville Island. The climate is also much supe- 
rior ; the soil deeper, and the resources in every 
respect more abundant. Fish are caught in 
quantities in the Port; turtle are common, and 
the sperm-whale is in the adjoining sea. 

The natives in Cobourg Peninsula resemble 
those on Melville Island, but were not found by 
any means so intractable. Their countenances 
are intelligent, and perhaps fierce; but after 
intercourse with them was fairly established—in 
particular, after they were made distinctly to 
understand that thefts were forbidden, and would 
be punished—they behaved well, and with less 
caprice than is usually found among savages. 
They were found to be, in all respects, indeed, 
much superior to their brethren near Port Jack- 
son, being divided into three castes, or classes, 
called Mandrogillies, Manburghies, and Mandro- 
willies, between whom a distinct difference of 
rank was observable, but not, as far as could be 
observed, any separation of occupations. The 
first were superior to the others in form and 
stature, as well as in rank. Their women were 
seldom seen, and the entire number of natives 
within the Peninsula was not believed to be con- 
siderable. They are great turtle hunters; but 
do not use the trepang, which bears so high a 
value in the Chinese markets, and which abounds 
along their shores. 

The thanks of the Society were voted to Major 
Campbell for his communication, and a short 
letter was afterwards read, addressed to the Se- 
cretary by Mr. Rea, of His Majesty’s Navy, who 
had been embarked ii an expedition fitted out 
last vear by Messrs. Enderby, of London, to pro- 
secute Captain Biscoe’s discoveries inthe Antare- 
tic Seas. It appeared from this, that this public- 
spirited attempt had totally failed, in consequence 
of the loss of one of the vessels composing the 
expedition, on an ice island in latitude 60° south, 
longitude 57° 30’ west, long before reaching the 
spot destined to be investigated; but, in Mr. 
Rea’s opinion, this was a mere accident, and 
ought not to discourage another attempt. The 
expedition had afterwards visited East Falkland 
Island, and very fully examined it. 

Entomotocicat Society, June 2.—The Rev. 
W. Kirby, Honorary President, in the chair— 
Numerous donations of books and insects were 
announced from the French Entomological So- 
ciety—Professors Audouin, of Paris, Reich, of 
Berlin, and others. Letters were read from M. 
Schonherr, the Swedish naturalist, and from M. 
Lefebvre, of Paris. The following memoirs were 
read:—Upon the Sphinx Ephemeriformis of 
Haworth, an unique specimen of which only 
exists, and which forms the type of a new genus 
Thyridopteryx, by Mr. Stephens—Descriptions 
of the Larve of various species of Beetles, and 
of the Pupa of the Snake Flies Raphidia, in 
opposition to the views of M. Percheron, by Mr. 
Waterhouse—Observations upon the Habits of 
one of the burrowing solitary Wasps Odynerus 
Antilope, in opposition to the theory of the 
Count de St. Fargeau, by Mr. Westwood—Thy- 
sanura Hibernica, or, Descriptions of such species 
of the Linnean genera Lepisma and Podura, as 
have occurred in Ireland, by Mr. Templeton, 
with some introductory remarks upon the order 
by Mr. Westwood—Mr. Spence exhibited spe- 
cimens of a very minute species of Ant, which 
has swarmed to so intolerable a degree in some 
of the houses in Brighton, and in some parts of 
London, that the inhabitants have been com- 
pelled to quit their residences. Various remedies 
were suggested for their destruction, especially 
that of fumigating the premises thus infested with 





brimstone. It wasannounced that, as it was one of 


the primary objects of the Society to render their 
labours practically serviceable, the Council had 
resolved to appropriate the annual sum of five 
guineas, or a medal of the like value, to the 
writer of the best Essay (to be derived from per- 
sonal observation) upon the Natural History, 
Economy, and Proceedings of such Species of 
Insects as have been found to be prejudicial to 
Agricultural Productions, and to be illustrated 
by figures of the insect in its various states, toge- 
ther with the result of actual experiments made 
for preventing its attacks, or for destroying the 
insect. The subject of the Essays for the present 
year to be the Turnip Fly. The Essays must 
be forwarded to the Secretary (17, Old Bond 
Street), with fictitious signatures, on or before 
the fourth Monday in January 1835, when they 
will be referred to a committee to decide upon 
their respective merits, after which, with per- 
mission of the writers, both the prize Essays, and 
any others of value, shall be published. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Mon. Royal Geographical Society......Nine, P.M. 
Zoological Society ( Scientific 

Tugs. { Business) ..ccscccecceseesecd P. 8, P.M. 
Medico-Botanical Society........ Eight, P.M. 


Royal Society of Literature ....Three, P.M. 
Weo.{ Society of Arts.. «++ p.7, P.M. 
Tu { Royal Society ......++eeeeeeeeee$ PS, PoMe 

4 Society of Antiquaries .... .. Eight, p.m. 

Royal Institution.......+..++++.+4 Pp. 8, P.M. 

Fat. mt me Society.........+..Eight, P.M. 













MUSIC 


CONCERTS OF THE WEEK. 

Just now we stand in the state of him in 
the nursery ditty, who has “music wherever he 
goes.” The benefit Concerts seem to increase in 
number as the season advances; some of the 
regular establishments, however, are drawing to 
aclose. The Seventh Philharmonic Concert was 
decidedly the best meeting of the season. Bee- 
thoven’s sinfonia * Eroica,’ with its sublime slow 
movement, and Mendelssohn’s sinfonia in A, were 
treats of the highest possible order, and executed 
in first-rate style. Madame Stockhausen, Iva- 
noff, and Phillips, seemed resolved that the vocal 
part of the performance should not be eclipsed 
by the instrumental—the lady sang the recita- 
tive to Spohr’s splendid ‘ Si lo sento,’ with a de- 
gree of energy which surprised us, and Ivanoff’s 
delicious voice told well in the duet from * Guil- 
laume Tell.’ The solos were a harp fantasia by 
Madame Bertrand ; she is aspirited, sound player, 
with abundance of execution, and a firmness of 
finger not very common to artistes on that in- 
strument—and an air varié for the violin, by De 
Beriot, performed by a Mons. (or Master) Vieux- 
temps, who, we are told, is only thirteen—his 
playing was really so extraordinary, and so little 
like that of the generality of prodigies, that we 
should like to have evoked Corelli’s ghost to 
hear him. We do not think that the excellent 
Arcangelo would have ever slept quietly in his 
tomb again ! 

Perhaps it was not quite fair to Mr. Stretton, 
to cross from HanoverStreet to Tenterden Street, 
as we did on Monday evening. We were in 
time, however, to hear that he has a legitimate 
bass voice, promising much for the future ; and 
if there ever was a time for native talent to come 
forward, it is now—when our orchestras, to 
be efficiently occupied, must be occupied by fo- 
reigners. We also heard Messrs. Allen, Burnett, 
Humphreys, and Hullah, execute Horsley’s 
sweet glees, ‘ By Celia’s arbour,’ * With one con- 
sent’—this is the secret of glee-singing. 

Mr. Bochsa gave his Annual Concert and 
crowd) on Wednesday, and such a liberal allow- 
ance of music, that at five o’clock, the first act 
was scarcely completed, the entertainment be- 
ginning at two. His own playing was as it always 
is, brilliant and full of passion, at times a little 
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in the extreme, but interesting and wonderful. 
His Panorama Musical, a sort of retrospect of 
the music of the last two hundred years, was 
curious and very effective. The vocal part of 
the concert was all so good, that we cannot 
select any separate performance for particular 
mention. The singers were Grisi, Stockhausen, 
Caradori, Rubini, Ivanoft, Tamburini, Phillips, 
&e., and Herz played his brilliant variations on 
a theme from Herold’s * Pré aux cleres,’ with his 
usual success, 





THEATRICALS 


VICTORIA THEATRE. 

A new melo-drama, called * The Corsican 
Bride, has been produced, with considerable 
success, at this theatre. It is written by Miss 
Boaden. The story possesses a strong interest, 
and it is conducted with much skill. Upon the 
whole, it was well acted, although ever and anon 
with a degree of ultra-melodramatic force more 
suited to the original than the reformed Coburg. 


A dissolution of partnership has, we under- | 


stand, taken place between Messrs. Abbott and 
Kgerton, and the theatre, which is to close im- 
mediately, will shortly re-open, under the sole 
management of Mr. Abbott. 


VAUXHALL. 

Tuese Gardens have opened for the season. 
Some minor alterations have been made—all of 
which are for the better. 
relied upon for the season, is a sceni¢ represen- 
tation, in three compartments, of Captain Ross’s 
difficulties and dangers at the North Pole, the 
whole of which, it appears, has been gotten up 
and produced under the immediate eye of 
the gallant navigator. The affair is well 
managed, and as instruction is combined with 
umusement, we trust that the patronage of the 
public will be so extensive as not only to remu- 
nerate the proprietors for their liberality, but to 
reward them for their good taste. 











MISCELLANEA 

Literary and Scientific Institutions.—We re- 
joice to find that these Institutions are spread- 
ing everywhere; and so sensible are the public 
of their value, that there is hardly an instance 
of failure, where any honest attempt has been 
made to establish them. The Belgrave, only 
just opened, has already above two hundred 
subscribers, and more than a thousand volumes 
have been presented:—it was announced on 
Monday, at the half-yearly meeting of The 
Western, that the funds of the Society were never 
in so prosperous a state, and that the library 
contains upwards of 6,000 volumes :—and the 
report of The Marylebone, read last week at their 
quarterly meeting, is most gratifying — no less 
than 135 new members have been admitted 
within the last quarter! and such are the 
flourishing prospects of the Society, that the 
Committee have not only been able to establish 
regular lectures, but have felt themselves justi- 
fied in taking measures to build forthwith a 
theatre, capable of containing 850 persons :—in 
the short period of one year from its establish- 
ment on the present plan, classes for instruction 
in mathematics, chemistry, botany, music, and 
the French language, have been opened, and 
already the Institution possesses a library of 
2000 volumes, including many valuable standard 





works, and areading-room supplied with ten daily | 


papers and most of the periodicals.x—[*,* In 
the account of the opening of the Belgrave 
Literary and Scientific Institution, which ap- 
peared in the Atheneum, Mr. J. C. Evans is 
mentioned as the gentleman with whom the de- 
sign originated. We are requested to state 
that “it is undoubtedly true, that, when Mr. 
Evans commenced his exertions, he had never 


The grand attraction | 
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heard of a plan of a similar society, bearing 
the same name, which had been projected two 


years before by Mr. Jopling, but which was | 


never carried into execution. As soon, how- 
ever, as Mr. Jopling was aware that an Institue 
tion was forming in the neighbourhood of Bel- 
grave Square, he immediately, although not at 
that time residing in the vicinity, zealously co- 
operated with the Provisional Committee, and was 
of essential service, in procuring the patronage 
of two distinguished individuals with whom he 
had communicated on the former occasion.’’} 
Fancy Fairs.—One of those absurd and mis- 


| chievous exhibitions called “ Fancy Fairs,” we | 
see, is now “holden” in the Regent’s Park. | 
There is, no doubt, a great deal of good and | 


charitable feeling engaged in the promotion of 
these fashionable markets for the sale of wares 


produced to rival those by which the industrious | 


orders of the community are wont to earn their 


| daily bread. But the principle is bad, although | 


we acknowledge most readily the humane in- 
tentions of many of those who, in ignorance of 
the tendency of such trifling with the poorer 
classes, have been induced to uphold it by their 
patronage.—Neither do we much admire the 
parading of so many young ladies, calling them- 
selves modest ones, in the masquerade and moun- 
tebank disguise of shopwomen, huckstering with 
gentlemen indiscriminately for the sale of what- 
ever they have to dispose of.— The Times.—[We 
are glad to see our powerful contemporary lend- 
ing his aid to put down these Fancy Fairs, 
which do much direct injury to a humble and 
silently suffering class of amiable, and often 
highly educated and talented women, who, 
struck down by misfortune, earn a scanty and 
precarious livelihood by working up those beau- 
tiful ornaments and useful trifles which grace 
the drawing-rooms of the more fortunate—and 
much indirect mischief on the minds and hearts 
of the young creatures who are on such occa- 
sions tricked out for exhibition as show-women 
in the stalls. Twelve months ago we drew at- 
tention to these fashionable and mischievous 


them put an end to. ] 


New Inventions in France.—We have already 
alluded to the Exhibition of the Products of 
French Industry, lately opened in Paris, and 
shall now notice one or two of the more impor- 
tant inventions mentioned in the French jour- 
nals. The first isa machine to be employed in the 
process of sugar-refining; and, to make the thick 
liquid boil quickiy, the pressure of the atmo- 
spheric air is removed, and it is proposed to 
boil it in a vacuum, and this is said to be 
completely effected by the machine in question. 
—Another useful invention is one for the ex- 
pression of oil, upon the hydraulic principle ; 
and, though it has very great power, it has the 
advantage of occupying but a very small space.— 
There is also exhibited a very beautiful machine 
for printing cotton, or other tissues, with three 
colours at once. 
Keechlin, of Mulhausen. 
nufacture of printed cotton or muslins, it was 
necessary that there should be a separate roller 
for each pattern, which sometimes caused much 
loss of time. In this machine, however, but one 
roller is used, which imprints three colours with 
perfect accuracy, and the piece of cotton or 
muslin has to pass under the roller only once. 
‘The same gentleman has also sent an embroi- 
dering machine, which, with great rapidity and 
accuracy, covers the texture of silk, cotton, or 
wool, with designs and flowers of every variety 
and hue.—A machine for striking coins or me- 
dals is also said to be worth notice. One of the 
advantages obtained by it is the complete uni- 
formity of the impression, and it is free from the 
objection heretofore made to the press in use, 
that, as the strength of the men who work the 
latter diminishes after some hours hard labour, 
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there is a corresponding weakness of impression 
on the coin.—Another is a method of Securing 
and rendering wine-bottles air tight. By this 
process, bottles may be hermetically closed in 
less time and with less trouble than by the ordi- 
nary method of sealing and wiring. 


METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 
ays of hermom. rom . Yen ges 
wen. Men. Min. —" Winds. Weather, 

Thur. 29 75 30.08 |N.E.toS.W.) Clear. 
Frid. 30 68 29.98 N.E. to E. Ditto. 
Sat. 31, 71 30.10 N.E. Var. | Ditto, 

1 738 5: 30.15 
$2 30.10 , itto, 
78 48 29.95 S.W. Showers, 
Wed. 4 62 29.30 S.W. Rain, p.x, 

Prevailing Clouds.—Cirrostratus, Cumulus. 

Nights fair except on Wednesday. Mornings fair 
throughout the week. 

Mean temperature of the week, 64°. Greatest ya. 
tiation, 36°.—Mean atmospheric pressure, 30.07, 

Day i don Wednesday, 8h. 36’. 





S.W. to E. | Ditto. 
s - 











NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART. ‘ 
A Brief Sketch of Modern History, for Public Schools, 
Ti ity of Cambridg 





&c., by two Members of the Unive 
Part I. 


Just published.—Hall’s Dictate Book, 12mo. 4s.— 
Book of Etiquette, 1s.—Rev. Dr. Page’s Notes on the 
Gospels, 12mo. 4s. 6d.—Rev. Robert Walker on Truth 
of Christianity, 12mo, 5s.—Rev. J. Aspinall’s Occa- 
sional Sermons, 8vo. 10s. 6¢d.—Shuttleworth’s Transla- 
tion of the Epistles, 8vo. 12s.—Aldine Poets, Vol. 30, 
Young, Vol. t 5s.—The Jesuit, Vol. 12 of Library of 
Romance, 6s.—Walker’s Physiognomy, post 8vo. l4s, 
—Outline of a System of National Education, fc. 8vo, 
7s. 6d.—On the Penitentiary System of United States, 
by Beaumont and Vocqueville, translated from the 
French by F. Lieber, $vo. 15s.— Principles of General 
Grammar, by Sylvestre de Sacy, Translated by Fos- 
drick, jun., l2mo. 4s.— Lectures on Homilies and 


| Preaching, by Ebenezer Porter, D.D. 8vo. 125.— 


Ayesha, the Maid of Kars, by the Author of ‘ Zohrab, 
3 vols. 12mo. 14. lls. 6d.—Crawfurd’s Journal of his 
Journey to; and Residence at Ava, 2 vols. Svo. 32s.— 
Sermons, Fragments, &c., by J. Barrow, D.D. 8vo. 7s. 
—Jephtha’s Daughter, by M. J. Chapman, fe. 8vo. 5s, 
—Simple Truths, by Mary Elliott, 1Smo. 1s. 6¢.—Juve- 
nile Plutarch, 18mo. 2s.—Isabella, or the Orphan Cou- 
sin, 18mo. 2s. 6d.— Architectural Beauties of Continental 


| Europe, royal folio, by J. Coney, 4/. 10s.—Phillips on 


Effect and Colour, oblong 4to. 21s.—Godwin’s Lives of 


| the Necromancers, 8vo. 14s.—Clavis Botanica, a Key 
follies, but we shall no longer despair of seeing | 


to the Study of Botany, 64mo. 1s.—Family Library, 
Vols. 43 & 44, Universal History, 10s.—Memoir of the 
Rev. Gordon Hall, by Horatio Bardwell, 12mo. 5s,— 
Library of American Biography, conducted by Jared 
Sparks, Vol. 2, 12mo, 7s.—A Summer’s Tour through 


| Belgium, up the Rhine, and to the Lakes of Switzer- 


land, &c. 12mo. 5s. 6¢d.—The Gospel Manual, by the 
Author of ‘Aids to Developement,’ 16mo. 2s.—The 
Garden, 18mo. 3s. 6¢.—The Teacher's Treasure, by 
Mrs. Lamont, 18mo. 2s.—Clark’s Scriptural Promises, 
royal 32mo. Is. 6¢.—Plain Advice to Landlords, Te- 
nants, &c. 18mo. ls. 6d.— Law of Master and Servant, 
18mo. ls. 6d.—Greek and English Texts of the New 
Testament, 18mo. 8s. 6¢.—Hymns for Young Persons, 
18mo. ls. 3¢d.—Alderson on the Steam Engine, 8vo. 
10s.—Culverwell on Consumption, fc. 5s. 6d.—Cul- 
verwell on Indigestion, fc. 3s. 6d.—Culverwell on 
Ringworm, fc. 3s.—Fraser’s Panoramic Plan of London, 
corrected tothe Present Time, 5s. in a case.—Romance 
of History, Vol. 6 (France, Vol. 3), 6s.—Memoir of the 
Life of the Rev. H. Venn, 8vo. 12s.—Evening Read- 
ings in History, with Questions by Mrs. L. H. Segur- 


| ney, 18mo. 2s. 6d.—Jefferson’s Companion for the 


Closet, 18mo. 3s.—Common Scenes, Improved by 


| OS ‘ t a | the Kev. J. Smith, 18mo. 2s. 6d.—Encyclopedia 
This is the invention of M. | 
Hitherto, in the ma- | 


Britannica, Vol. 9, Part 1. 18s.—Remains of James 
Fox Longmire, with Memoir of his Life, by Dariel 
Longmire, B.A. 12mo.7s. 6d.—The Book of Aphorisms, 
by a Modern Pythagorean, 12mo. 5s.—Beauties of the 
Isle of Wight, 12mo. 4s. 6d¢.—Gallery of Portraits, 
proofs, 3 vols. in 1, 62. 6s.—Bushman on the Study of 
Nature, 8vo. 9s,—Holmes’s Sermons on National Church 
Establishments, 8vo. 5s.—S lie’s logical 
Cabinet (Natural History of British Insects), 2 vols. fc. 
34.—Jardine’s Naturalist’s Library, Vol. 5 (Ornithology, 
Vol. 3), fe. 6s.—The Captives in India, by Mrs. Hof- 
land, 3 vols. post Svo. 12. 11s. 6d.—Description of the 
Burmese Empire, by Sangermano, translated by WwW. 
Tandy, D.D. 4to. 16s.—Anne Radcliffe’s Poetical 
Works, 2 vols. 12s. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J. A.—received. 

No less than three correspondents, two known, and 
one unknown, have sent us extracts from a French 
paper relating to some supposed projects of Mebemet 
Ali; among others, for banking up the Nile at Batuel- 
Bagnar, &c. We are obliged to all, but the paragraphs 
are only detached extracts froma very able letter from 
Egypt, which appeared a month since in the 7'imes. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 

30, Sloane-street. 

BELGRAVE LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
INSTITUTION, 


HERE will be a CONVERSAZIONE at 
the Rooms of the Institution on MONDAY NEXT, at 
half-past Eight o’clock, when a paper, by the Rev. G. F. Mor- 
timer, A-M., ‘On the Early Notices of Britain,’ will be read. 
7A. T. tng oo _ delivera LECTURE on TUESDAY, 
t Eight o’clock. 
-aniptalttine R. EDMONDS. 


THE  FORTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 
of the LITERARY a SOCIETY will be celebrated 
in Freemasons’ Hatt, THIS DAY, a “hag 1834. 
inner at Six pre 
ickets (20s.) may be had at the Chamber of the Society, 4, 
Lincoln's In Inn Fields, 


“ADAME DARUSMONT (formerly Miss 
Frances Wricut) will deliver a DISCOURSE on 
EDUCATION in the Freemasons’ Hatt, Great Queen-street, 
on TUESDAY Evening, the 17th instant, at 8 o’clock precisely. 
yg open at 7.—Admission, 1s., to cover the expenses of the 
Meeting. 


RIVATE TUITION for hesgd) henge num- 
ber of FOUR PUPILS, of 
domestic care and attention. 
TERMS. 
Children under 6 years +t age, 30 guineas per annum. 
—— above 6, and under 9 years, 45 guineas per an. 
shove 9 years of age, 60 guineas per an. 
No Extras—No Vacations. 
Instruction in the usual branches of Education, with Music, 
Singing, French, and Italian. 
“Dancing and Drawing not included in the above Terms. 
Mrs. WM. WARNE, Bara Cottage, Old Brompton, — 
ESIDENT and DAILY GOVERNESSES 
and PROFESSORS.—To FAMILIES and SCHOOLS.— 
Monsieur LOUIS DE PORQUET, Bookseller, who has been 20 
years a Professor of Languages in nents and Author of ‘ Le 
Tresor de ’'Ecolier Frangais, or the Art of Translating English 
into a at Sight,’ informs the Nobility, Gentry, aud Heaus of 
Schools, that he has numerous suplicetions ‘rom Paris and London 
by ENGL ISH, FRENCH, and GERMAN GOVERNESSES and 
TEACHERS in want of Situations Eueland. Mons. de Porquet’s 
experience as a ‘Teacher, it is considered, enables him to be 
competent to judge of the covenal ‘abilities of the candidates, 
who are recommended by him to schools and families free of 
any charge.—Apply (post paid) to Messrs, Louis de Porquet and 
Co. il, Tavistock- ~street, Covent-garden. 


Sales by Auction. 

SPLENDID BOOKS, BOOKS IN QUIRES, ETC. 
By Messrs. SOUTHGATE, SON, and GRIMSTON, at their 

eng 22, Fleet- yer, THIS DAY, and Three following days, 

(Sunday excepted, ) G at half-past 12 0’clock each day, 

OMPRISING Musée Francais, 4 vols. fine 
copy, in morocco—Boydell’s Shakspeare, 9 vols—Encyclo- 
ia Britannica, 20 vols—Fuller’s Church History— Bisho; 

aylor’s Works, 15 vols—Burke’s Works, 16 vols—Vinkerion’s 
Voyages and Travels, 17 vols. calf gilt—Chalmers’s English 
Poets, 21 vols—Blackwood’s Magazine, complete to end of — 
3H vols—Garrick’s Private Correspondence, 2 vols—Lew 
graphical Dictionary, 5 vols. large paper—Hawkins’s History ‘of 
ease, & 5 vols—European Sceneries, 5 vols—Beauties of England 
and Wales, 25 vols—The Books in Quires, &c. include many 
copies of Antiquarian Itinerary, 7 vols. 8vo—Gil Blas, Westall’s 
Plates, 4 vols—Middiman’s and Watts’s Views—Caulfield’s Re- 
markable Characters, 4 vols. 4to—Repton’s Pavillon—Smeeton’s 
Reprint of Rare Tracts—Panorama of London—Iilusirations to 
Scott’ 's Novels. —Mayt be viewed, and d Catalogues shad. 


VALUABLE LAW L LIBRARY. 
By Messrs. SOUTHGATE, SON, and GRIMSTON, at their 
Rooms, 22, sheqel vee on THURSD AY, June 12th, at Tweive 
for One o’clock precisely 


[NCLUDING Morison’ s Dictionary of De- 

cisions, 42 vols. calf—Rymer’s Foedera, 17 vols—Bacon’: 

Abridgment, thy Gwillim and Dodd, 8 vols—Cruise’s Digest, 6 

tols—Hansard’s Parliamentary History, 36 vols—Reports, &c. 
May be viewed on Wednesday, and Catalogues had. 


STOCK OF THE LATE MR. JOHN DARCY, 
BOOKSELLER, HOLBORN, 
By Messrs. SOUTHGATE, SON, and GRIMSTON, at their 
8, 22, Fleet-street, on FRIDAY, June 13th, and. following 
days, at half-past 12 o'clock each day 
HE CONCLUDING PORTION of the 
very extensive STOCK of the late Mr. JOHN DARCY, 
(by 0 order of f the Executrixes).— Catalogues nearly ready. 


"O° 7 PREP ARATION S IN W < 

OREIGN MEDICAL BOOKS, PRINTS, &c. 

By Mr. i A. LEWIS (by order of the ” Assigne es), on the Pre- 

mises, 109, Strand, gee Exeter Hall, on TUESDAY, 10th 

Instant, and Two fol owing days, at 1 o’clock precisely, 

R. A. SCHLOSS’S STOCK of Medical 

and other Books, Prints, Anatomical Preparations in Wax, 

Natural Preparations, Skeletons, Skulls, &c., Midwifery Appa- 
— Medical and other Prints. 

y be viewed, and Catalogues had of W. Whitmore, Esq. 

Offcigt a Basinghall-street; and Mr. Lewis, 15, Poultry. 


ENERAL SARAZIN’S LIBRARY. 
By Mr. L. A. tewis. at his Rooms, 15, Poultry, on WEDNES- 
DAY, 18th Instant, and Two following days, at 12 o’clock, 
OOKS, including GEN. SARAZIN’S 
LIBRARY, the REMAINING STOCK of the late Mr. 
JOHN BU MPUS, &c.; among which are an extensive Series of 
Books relating to Napoleon Bonaparte—Biographie Universelle, 
Sttom—Fabliaux and Contes par Legrand «’Aussy, 5 tom. tine 
vaper—Humboldt Mexico, 4 tom. and Atlas, and other French 
Works—Felectic Review, 35 vols—Crevier and Hooke’s Rome, 
16 vols—Fine set of Waverley Novels, 48 vols—Todd’s Johnson's 
Dictionary, 3 vols—Scott’s Bible, 6 vols—Reprints of Rare 
Poetical | Tracts, &c. 





By order of the Council, 
CYRUS 






























































R. A. NOSSOC. seapecttidlly begs leave 
to inform the Nobility and EE ey that he hasa 
Rost splendid chef-d’euvre by RAFFAELLE, and a choice Col- 
tite of ay PICTURES by the mosi esteemed Masters, to 
CRROSE F by Private Contract.—May be viewed by persons 
motion on sending their card the previous day, 
“fe 35, Great Portland-street, Portiand-place. 





ARTIFICIAL LIGHTS. 


( ; RAND EXHIBITION.—NATIONAL 
GALLERY of PRACTICAL SCIENCE, Be ug ntanatatin 
and Lowther Arcade, Strand.—In the 
applications for a repeated Exhibition of the Series of ARTI- 
FICIAL LIGHTS displayed at this Gallery on the Evening of the 
Joth ult. ss it is announced that such repetition will be given on 
WEDNESDAY next, the 1ith, and on FRIDAY, - i3th inst., 
at 8 o’cloe! ickets to be had at the Gallery, 2s. 
The Exhibition oF the STE AM GUN, and aaar "interesting 
Objects, : i, daily, from 10 o’clock.—Admittance, Is. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
OR the Benerit of Mrs. FITZWILLIAM. 


THURSDAY Evening, June 19, 1834, on which occasion 
will be presented (for the First Time at this Theatre), a new 
English COMIC OPERA: the whole of the Music composed by 
Mr. John Barnett; the Opera by the Author of ‘ Victorine,’ 
* Uncle John,’ * John Jones,’ &c. The Principal Characters by 
Mr. Cooper, Mr. Wilson, Mr. Bartley, Mr. Ransford, and Mr. 
Harley; Mrs. Fitzwilliam, Miss H. Cawse, Miss Murray, and 
Mrs. C. Jones, A New Scene will be painted for the Opera by 
Mr. Stanfield. After which a Musical FARCE, in which — 
H., Phillips, Mr. Dowton, Mr. Fitzwilliam (his First i. e ‘“ 
at this Theatre these Eight Years), Miss Betts, and on 
william, will appear. To oe with anE NTE RTA INME NT 
in which Mr. DUCROW, who bas most li Epes M1 we oe 




















rivalled taleut, with that "of ‘nie SPLENDID STUD of 

FOUR HORSES, will make their appearance, and decidedly for 

the last night. Doors open at Hali-past Six, Performances com- 

mence at Seven o’clock, Tickets, Places, and Private Boxes to 

be had of Mrs. Fitzwilliam, No. 10, Manchester-buildings, West- 

minster; and of Mr. Parsons, at the Box Office of the Theatre. 
Boxes,7s.; Pit, 3s.6d.; Lower Gal. 2s. ; Upper Gal. 1s, 








"This moni month will be published, in 3 vols. post svo. 
C RE: a Nover. Edited by the 
COUNTESS OF MORLEY. 
Li ongman, ——s Orme » Brown, Green, and Longman. 
DR. LARDNER’S CABINET CYCLOPADIA. 
In Monthly Volumes, small 8vo. 6s. each in i 
Just published, forming Vol. 55 of the above, 
REATISE on ARIT HMETIC, “"THEO- 
By Dr. LARDNER. 


RETICAL avd PRACTICAL, } 
Published May 1, Manutactures in Metal, 
TIN, LEAD, COPPER, GOLD, SILVER, &e. 


London : 


Vol. HII. : 
On daly 1, Europe during the Middle Ages, 
Vol. IV 


“London : Longman and Co.; and John Taylor. 





M‘°CULLOCH’S COMMERCIAL DICTIONARY, 
New Edition, corrected throughout and greatly enlarged. 
Just published, Be RSE nang # printed gvo. bye ar of 1285 pages, 
Maps and Pians, price 2/. 10s 
DICT TON ARY, PRACT Ic AL, THEO- 
RETICAL, and HISTORIC AL, of COMMERCE and 
COMMERCIAL se GATION, 
yJ.R. M*CULLOCH, Esq. 
Londen : Longman, "Rees, Orme, Brown, "Gree n, and Longman, 
MRS. OPIES NEW WORK. 
Just published, in feap. svo. with Fronti-piece, 5s. 

AYS for the DEAD. By AMELIA OPIE, 
London : Senaean, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green and Longman. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author 

Illustrations of Lying, in all its Branches. 
Srd edit. 2 vols. 10s, 6d. 
The Father and Daughter. 





9th edit. 4s. Gd. 
NATIONAL AND SOCIAL EDUCATION. 


Just published, 
i we DUTIES OF MEN, 
Ky the Author of * My Ten Years’ Imprisonment.’ 

With a Life of Pellico, embodying the * Additions,’ by his 
Fellow-captive, Maroncelli. Embellisied with a highly-finished 
Portrait of the Author on Steel, and a View of the Castle of 
Spielberg. From oe Italian. 

By THOMAS ROSCOE, 
Author of * The Landsea ual.’—Price 5s. 

Messrs. Longman and Co. ; Richter and Co. ; ; and to be had of 
all Booksellers. 








e Two Guineas. _ 


URKE’S W ORKS. —The WORKS of the 
RIGHT HONOURABLE EDMUND BURKE, with a 
Biographical and Critical Introduction, in 2 vols. imperial 8vO. 
cloth boards and lettered, with a finely engraved Portrait after 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


London: Holdsworth and Ball. 


‘This day is published, iu 8vo. price 5s. 
VISION of FAIR SPIRITS, and other 
POEMS. By JOHN GRAHAM, of Wadham College. 


T. and W. Boone, 29, New Boud-sireet; and J. Vincent, 
Oxford. 





The FOURTH VOLUME is now ready, 
OLONEL NAPIER’S HIST ORY of the 
WAR in the PENINSULA; with Plans. 8vo. price 20s, bds, 
The former ——- may be had se parately, price 20s, each. 
and W. Boone, 29, New Bond-street. 


—— ‘published, in 12mo. price 4s. bound, 

EOGRAPHY SIMPLIFIED; wea a 

Brief Summary of the Principal Features of the Four 

Great Divisions of the Earth; with a more Detailed Account of 

the British Empire. 
By an EXPERIENCED TEACHER, 

London: John Taylor, 30, Upper Gower-street ; 

taker and Co, Ave Maria-lane. Congleton: W. 
clesfield : J.Swinnerton. 


Early next week, with ~~ 





and Whit- 
Clarke. Mac- 


a qutifully coloured, ; 305.5 “or 


R. LIN <DLEY' $ LADIES’ BOTANY. 

A Popular Introduction to the Natural System of Botany, 

on the Model of Rousseau’s Letters. With numerous illustrative 

Copperplate Saerevinns 

By JOHN LINDLEY, Ph, D. F.R.S. L 

Professor of Seaney at the London University ; r of ‘The 

Botanical Register ; or, Ornamental Flower Garden and Shrab- 

bery,’ abiding tc Monthly “ag a — Sone eight 

coloured Drawings of Flowering Piants, & 

James Ridgway and Sons, Piccadilly ; and | all Booksellers. 


Ss. 






m. 














Just published, price 7s. 6d. c 
HE PRINCIPLES of ENGLISH COM- 
POSITION, ies a EOOTH, with Critical Remarks, 


Author of * The sy Dictionary.’ 
The 2nd edition, « ESSAY ON 
STY LES which a be had coparately, price 1s. 6de 
London: F. J. Mason, aaa, West Strand. 





Just aided, in 8vo. price 4s. board 
HE ART of WINE MAKING, in all its 
Branches. By DAVID BOOTH, 
uthor of the ‘ Art of Brewing.’ 
‘The First and Second Parts of which were published under the 
superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge. » price 2s. Svo. sew 


A 
‘The Art of Brewing, Parts 3 and 4, 


same Author. 
F. J. Mason, 444, West Strand. 


London: 
Just 5 published, anny Jnr A by ~ aidingham, in 2 vols. BVO. 
HE MIRROR of TIME, ‘from the Creation 
to the present Hour; containing the Anniversaries of 
Eminent Persons, Leading Events, Institutions and Festivais, in- 
terspersed with appropriate Extracts trom the best Writers, and 
exhibiting numerous important and curious Facts, Sacred, His- 
torical, Political, and Domestic, in every period and state of the 
World’: the whole arranged in’ the form of a Diurnal Chrono- 
logy, with a copious Index. 
London : F. J. Mason, 444, West Strand, 


Just published, in a vol. royal 18mo. price 6s. in cloth, uniform 
ith the Standard Novels, &c. 
OUGLAS D°ARCY; or, some Passages in 
the Life of an Adventurer 
ondon: F.J. Mason, 444, West Strand. 
The tT edition, in 2 thick vols, 8vo. in whole cloth, pric el. Is. 
NDIA; or, Facts submitted to [lustrate the 
Character and Condition of the Native Inhabitants, With 
Suggestions for wes the present System of Government. 
By R. RICKARDS, Esq. 

*,* This valuable and interesting Work is replete with sound 
practical information on all matters connected with British India, 
developing the various bearings of that vital question which now 
occupies the attention of our Statesmen, Merchants, and all, in- 
deed, who consider our mighiy Empire in the East as worth 
preserving. 

London : 


By the 





F. J. Mason, 444, West Strand. 

MRS. HANNAH MORE’S POPULAR WORKS. 
Uniformly printed, in 3 pocket vols. each sold separate, viz. 
‘TORIES for PERSONS of the MIDDLE 

KJ RANKS. Price 3s. 6d. 
Tales forthe Common People, price 3s. 6d. ; and 
Strictures on the Modern System of Female 
Education, price 4 


London: Printed for Thomas Te eg and Son, No. 73, Cheap- 
side ; a _and 6 sold 1 by all othe a Bookse Hers. 








Fe QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
CONTENTS. 
Essays and Letters, by fictesd Sharp, Esq. 
i History of the House of Sua 
111. Autobiography of Sir ~ Deore Brydges, Bart. 
IV. Italy, with Sketches of Spain and, Fortugal, by W. Beck- 
ford, Esq. Author of * Vathek. 
. Memoires of Madame de Cre qui. 
v Me De spatches of the Duke of Wellington. 
VIL. Barrow’s Excursions in the North of a? 
Vit, Gutzlati’s Voyages on the Coasts of Chi 
» Helen, bv —— Edgeworth ; Ayesha, the. Maia of Kars, by 


No. CII, 


r. Mo 
xX. Philip Van “ae velde, a Dramatic Romance, by Henry 
Taylor, Esq 
XI. Sir James Mackintosh on the Revolution, State of the 
Country. 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
NEW WORKS. June 7. 
ARRATIVE of a VOYAGE up the 
INDUS, and a JOURNEY into BOKHARA, by a Route 
never before taken by an European. 3 vols. 8vo. with Plates, 
By Lieutenant BURNES, 


Il. 

Travels in Belgium and Western Germany, 
and Visits to Wisbaden, Baden Baden, and the Hartz Mountains, 
2 vols. post 8vo. By Mrs, Trollope. 

Ill. 


A New and Complete Guide to the Highlands 
of Scotiand. By George and Peter Anderson, of lnverness. With 
a Travelling Map. 1 pocket vol. fcap, 8vo. 

Iv. 

Bubbles from the Brunnens of Nassau, 
Second Edition. Post 8vo, 12s. By an Old Man. 

The Connexion of the Sciences. 
Edition. Feap. 8vo. By Mrs, Somerville. 

Vi. 

A New Number of the Quarterly Review is 

published thisday, June 
Jot ba Murray, Albemarle- street. 
HISTORY OF THE NOBILITY. 

Now ready, the 4th edition, with all the New Creations, and up- 
wards of 1500 a ot Arms, &c. incorporated with the 
text, on a new pl n 2 vols. 8vo. comprising upwards of 1400 
pages, beautifully printed in doubie columns, so as to contain @ 
quantity of matier equal to twelve ordinary volumes, price 
2l. 10s. bound in morocco cloth, 

29 C > 
R. BURKE 'S PEERAGE 
BARONETAGE of the BRITISH EMPIRE, 

The only complete Work of the kind e x<tant. 
This work comprises three times the number of Families that 
have ever before been presented to the public in any one publi- 
cation of asimilar description. Ttembraces every family in Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Scotland, invested with hereditary honours, 
and eve ry individual in the remotest degree allied to those fami- 
lies: the whole revised from authentic communications made to 

the werd by almost every noble family in the kingdom, 

yu ed for H. Colburn, by R. Bentley. Sold by all Book- 


A New 











and 
for 1634. 


selle = 
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THE ATHENAUM. 




















RASER’S MAGAZINE, No. LIV. 
for JUNE, 1834, price 2s, 6d. 

Contains, Dr.’ You ung and Mrs. Belzoni—Pierce Pungent’s 
Fourth Satire on Men and Manners—Gallery of Literary Cha- 
racters, No. XLIX., Leigh Hunt, with a full-length Portrait— 
Imprisonment for bt, and the Insolvent Debtors’ Court— 
Story, by Morgan Rattler, ee g Knocking and Billy Fox- 
leigh—Sartor rtus, Book hinese Anthology—Father 
Prout’s Carousal — ea. a Virginian Story— WTsandon’s 
Reform eee -Tae first Man | was near seeing hanged ; by 
Cornelius O’Donoghue—High-ways and Low-ways; or, Ains- 

worth’s Dictionary, with Notes b’ “Tarpin—Defeat Me the Whi 
or the Perthshire Election—the Turmoil in the Cabinet, and t e 

eg of May and Grey, a Carol—Postscript written on the 28th 











May. 
James Fraser, 215, Regent-street. 
THE NEW NUMBER OF 
HE METROPOLITAN, 
for JUNE 1 


Ed ited by Captain MARRYAT, 
Author of ‘ The King’s Own,’ ‘ Newton =, &e. &e, 
Will contain, among others, the following interesting and im- 








portant Papers : 

The Ballot The Oxonian, 
reland. ight. 

The Pasha of many Tales. Sicilian Facts. 

The Sleeper. Naval Correspondence. 

‘Vice Versa. “om Taste on the Con- 
mpri t fur Debt. tinent. 

Chit-Chat. To Lavra in Heaven. 


The Wedding Garment. O meet me to night. 

A Duel in the 13th Century. Notices of New Works. 

Jacob Faithful. The Drama, Fine Arts, &c. 
Saunders and Otley, Conduit-street, Hanover-square ; gt and 

Bradfute, Edinburgh; Smith and Son, Glasgow ; W. F. Wake- 

man, Dublin. 


HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE.— 
With the present year a New and Improved Series was 
commenced a! this standard and long-established Miscellany. 
No. Vi. (for JUNE) contains, among others, the following 
Articles :— 

Effects of the Trades Unions—Conversations of Lord Byron— 
Font at Springfield, Essex, (with » Cut)—Origin of the Round- 
heads—Archery, Power of the Bow— Littlehampton, Sussex, 
(with a View of the old Chure h)—Preservation of the London 
Churches. Retrospective Review: Flecknoe’s Epigrams—Hasle- 
wood’s Sale. Review of New Publications, Literary Intelligence, 
Reports of Learned Societies, Historical and Parliamentary 
Chronicle. Obituary, with Memoirs of the Marquis of Breadal- 
bane, Earl of Galiaway, Rev. Sir H. Trelawney, Sir R. G. Keats, 
Mr. George Cooke, &c. Ke. With copious Indexes, completing 
the First Volume of the New Series. Price 2s. 6d. 

Published by W. Pickering, Chancery-lane. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 
Embellished with a Mog _ vs Desc ey Sketch of Lower 
Hardres Church, Kea - 6d., No. XXX. for JUNE of 
(THE BRITIS Sti ‘M AGAZIN iE and Monthly 


Register of Religious and Ecclesiastical Information, con- 
taining numerous Original Vapers, Sacred Poetry, Antiquities, 
Correspondence, Notices, and Reviews of Books, Miscellanea, 
Reports of Religious and Benevolent Societies, Documents, 
Events of the Month, Church and University Matters, and the 
usual pany of Useiul Information. 

and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Chure hyard, and Waterloo- 
dun ‘Pall Mail; J. Turrill, 250, and T. Clerc Smith, 287, Re- 
gent-street. 


ares EDINBUI RGH M AG AZI iE, for 

JUNE, price is. 

Contains, The Scottish Elections—The Consultation—The Old 
Black Crow—The Whigs—The Hanwell Lunatic Asylum, by 
Harriet Martineau—French National Picture Galle ry, by O.P.Q, 
No. [1.—Victor Hugo—A Chapter on Flogging, by an Old Officer 
—Life of Sir Johu Moore—Schiller’s Song of the Beli—The 
Channel Islands—Repeal—Literary Register—Political Register. 

Printed for William Tait, Edinburgh; Simpkin and Marshall, 
London; and John Cumming, Dublin. 

This day is published, price 2s. 
HE DUBLIN UNIVE RSITY MAGA- 
ZINE, No. XVIII. for JUNE, 1834, 
CONTENTS: 

1, Review: Longfieid’s Lectures 7, Le ace from Spain; No. Il. 
on Political Economy. |. Bui a 

2, The Year that’s awa. 8, Anna. 

3, Rambling Recollections, by 9, The Invisible Gentleman. 
the — of ¢ Wild Sports of 10, Axel; a Tale of the Thirty 
the Wes: ) Years’ Ww ar. 

4, The Red Inn of Andernach, 11, Song to the Owl. 

a Tale within a Tale. Chap. 12 The Pilgrim, from Schiller. 
5, Review: Martin’s British Co-|13, The Kevin-street College. 

Mm No. [, Asia. |l4, The Repeal of the Union, 























' 
© ele: William Curry, Jun. and Co,; Simpkinand Marshall, 
London; Sold bya all Booksellers in the United Kingdom, 


HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY REVIEW, 
No. V, is this day published. 

Contents: Article 1, The Siege of Salerno; an unpublished 
eee. by the late Rev. Charles Maturin—2, Hore Subservie _ 
No. II1.—3, Overland Journey from Russia to India, by Lieut, 
Conoliy—4, I Etymol et Comparatif des Lan- 
gues Teuto-Gothiques, &e.—5, Authors and Pablishers—6, ln- 
land Navigation of Ireland—7, National Lyrics, by Felicia 
Hemans—s, Taylor’ s History of Mohammedanism—9, Fanaticist 
10, Crabbe’s Works—1i, Longfield’s Political Economy—12, 
The Wonders of Chaos and the Creation Exe emplified—13, Sta. 
tistics : Report from the Select Committee on the Survey and 
Valuation of Ireland—14, Prout’s Bridgewater Treatise—15, 
Critical Notices—University a Literary Intelligence. 

Richard Milliken and Son, Grafton street, Booksellers to the 
University. Longman and Co. Paternoster-row, London. 

TO BE SOLD VERY CHEAP, THE PROPERTY 
OF A GENTLEMAN, P , . 
HE ATHENEUM, both Series, from its 
Commencement in 1828, to July, 1833; 5 vols. newly and 
handsomely half-bound, and : Monthly Parts, (cost, at the re- 
duced price, 7/. and now in great demand, ) al. 14s. 6d. 

The Literary Gazette, from its Commence- 
ment in 1817, to July, 1 833; 16 vols. newly and handsomely 
haif-bound, and 7 Monthly Parts, (cost 35/. and now very 
scarce,) 18l. 

* Specimens may be seen on application at Mr. Nattali’s, 
Bockecine, 19, Southampton-street, Covent-garden. 


Nattali’s Catalogue of Eight Thousand Books 
gratis. Apply, post paid. 

















AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. 
Second Volume of the LIBRARY of 


HE § 
AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY, conducted by JARED 
SPARKS, containing the Lives of Witson, the Ornithologist, 
and Capratn Smirn, the early Navigator, is just received by 
Richard James Kennett, No, 59, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields ; and to be had of ali sellers. 
Shortly will be published, in 1 vol 
UTO-BIOGRAPHY and LETTERS of 
ARTHUR COURTENAY. 
“‘ The Gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instraments to scourge us.”—SHAKSPEARE. 
Printed for T. Hookham, Old Bond-street, 


“Tn 4 vols. demy 8vo. _ ar ae i. < on large paper, only 


HE BIBLIOGRAPHER’ S MANUAL; 
being an Account of upwards of Fifty Thousand Rare, 
Curious, and Useful Books, published in or relating to Great 
Britain and Ireland, since the Invention of Printing; with Biblio- 
graphical aud Critical Notices, Collations, and the prices at 
which they have wan sold in the p resent Century. 
By WILLIAM THOMAS LOWNDES, 


London : William Pickering, Chancery lane. 


Just published, in 8vo. with 55 Fac-simile Engravings, p price 1, Ts 
E DANCE of DEATH, exhibited in 
elegant Engravings on Wood, with a Dissertation on the 
several Representations of the Subject, but more particularly on 
those ascri ¢ Mae aber and Hans Holbein. 
y FRANCIS DOUCE, Esq. F.S.A. 
In crown 8yvo. = Fy 90 Wood-cuts, price 11. 1s.; or on India 
paper, of which very few copies were taken off, price 24. 25. 
Holbein’s Illustrations of the Bible ; being 
Fac-similes of the celebrated ‘ Icones Historiarum Veteris Testa- 
menti.’ 














_ London: 


MR. qonwen's 
w ready, in 1 vol. 
IVES of the NECROM ANCE RS ; or, an 
Account of the most eminent Men in successive Ages who 
have claimed for themselves, or - heen have been imputed by 
others, the Exercise of Magical 
y WILLIAM ‘GODWIN 
Author of the ‘ History of the Commonwealth, >? CalebWilliams, *XC. 
Lond F. J, Mason, 444, W est Strand. 


Just aad. a uniform and handsome edition of 
ANNAH MORE’S POPULAR WORKS, 
WITH NOTES, AND A MEMOIR OF THE AUTHOR. 
Complete in six volumes, embellished witha Portrait, from the 
Original Painting in the possession of Sir Thonvas Dyke Acland, 
Bart.; a View of Barley Wood; and highly-finished Vigue te 
Titles to each volume, Bound in cloth, price only 30s. 
Contents of each Volume, which may be had separately, price 5s. 
Vol. 1. Memoir; Author’s Preface to ber Works; Stories tor 
Persons in the Middle Ranks; Tales for the Common People, 
Vol. Il. Tales for the Common People, continued; Thoughts on 
the Importance of the Manners of the Great; aa Estimate 
of the Religion of the Fashionable World. 
— IIf. Strictures on the Modern System of Female Education. 
Vol. IV. Hints towards forming the character of a Young 
P rincess, 
Vol. V. Tragedies and Poems. 
Vol. VI. Peems; Sacred Dramas; Essave, &c. 
Orders will be received by all Booksellers, for Vol. " price 5s. 
ofa Monthly re-issue, commencing July Ist. 
2. 


William Pickering, Chancery-lane. 
N a. —— K. 











Just published, enutaing, ms E 


0. 
“RS 
VIEWS IN INDI x CHINA, AND ON THE 
SHORES OF THE RED SEA. 

Drawn by Prout, Stantield, Purser, &c. from Sketches on the spot, 
by Capt. ELL 107, R.N. Eneraved by Finden, Goodall, Wallis, 
Xe. With Descriptions by EMMA ROBERTS, The Work wiil 
be completed in Eighteen Parts, forming two handsome volumes, 
Size of the Engravings, 7h inches by 44 inches. 


a xs, Parts I. to V. price 2s. 
SI 


st published, price 3. 

THE N ATION AL PORT RAID re ALLERY, 
Volume Fifth, and last, containing Thirty-nine Portraits and 
Memoirs. Vols. I. to IV. each contain Thirty-six Portraits and 
Memoirs, price 31s. 6d. each. Any Vol. may be had separately. 


ENGLISH LAKE COMPANION, 
THE NORTHERN TOURIST: 


Seventy-three Views of Lake and Mountain Scenery, &c. in West- 
morland, Cumberland, Durham, and Nerthonbertand : with De- 
scriptions. 4to. handsome sly bound, only 21s. 

**Those who have not had the pleasure of beholding that 
glorious pageantry of creation which is the boast of our island, 
will here find a faithful copy of it, to delight them, and at the 
same time to stimulate their curiosity to see the originals ; while 
to those who have been familiar with the reality of the Lakes, 
these plates will prove a most grateful remembrancer.”—The 
Morning Herald. 


5. 

GUIDE TO THE BEAUTIES OF DEVON AND CORNWALL, 
DEVONSHIRE AND CORNWALL 
ILLUSTRATED: 
90g Original Drawings by Thomas Allom; with Descriptions 
J. Britton. 
a. 2s. handsomely bound, gilt edges. 











| 


4to. containing upwards of 140 Engravings, price | 


“One of the most splendid topographical volumes that we 


have ever seen.” — Literary Gazett 
N.B. Devonshire alone, 96 E tats aes. 
Cornwall 4, 


6. 
IRELAND ILLUSTRATED; 
From original Drawings. With Descriptions by G. N. Wright, 
M.A, Quarto, containing 81 Engravings, handsomely bound in 
cloth, gilt edges, 21s. 


7. 
CROKER’S GUIDE TO THE LAKES OF 
KILLARNEY. 


A neat pocket volume, 6 plates, bound in cloth, 5s. 

“* We do not know half so agreeable a work, which is half so 
satisfactory, and so applicable to the purposes of guidance and 
direction, and topical information.””—Cork Constitution. 

“ Most charmingly illustrated, and the literary portion of it 
replete with the drollery of the author ; while at the same time 
it is as meee a guide, as it is a pleasant companion, to every pic- 
turesque beauty. striking character, and local curiosity about 
Killarney.”—L iterary Gazette. 


London : Fisher, Son, and Co. ; Simpkin and Marshall ; and 
all Booksellers, 
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LONGMAN, REES, ORME, BROWN, GREEN, anp 
LONGMAN’S CATALOGUE OF SECOND-HAND BOoKs 


FOR 1834. 
This day is published, price 2s. 
CATALOGUE of a VALUABLE COL. 
LECTION of USEFUL and RARE BOOKS, in various 
Classes of Literature, both Foreign and English Including a 
extensive Collection of Works on Angling and Fishing, 
__39, Pa Paternes pr-row, London 


This day, in2 ny price 10s. boards, 
HILIP VAN ARTEV ELDE 
A Dramatic Romance, in Two Parts, 
By HENRY TAYLOR, Esq. 
Edward oxi Do r-street. 











6s. 
HE BIBLICAL” REPOSITORY, 
Contents: 1, Emerson on the Catechetical School at Alex. 
andria in Egypt, Part 11.—Neander on the Christian Church ang 
Christian Life—3, Hints and Cautions respecting the Greek 
Article, by Professor Stuart—4, Historical View mn the Slavic 
Language in its various Dialects, with special reference 9 
Theological Literature—5, Literary Notices. 
*,* A few complete Sets have been received. 
O. Rich, 12, Red Lion-square. 
‘This day is published, in gvo. price 10s. 6d. boards, 
GERMONS chiefly for particular SUNDAYS 
and OCCASIONS, 
By the Rev. JAMES ASPINALL, A.M. 
Minister of St. Luke’s Church, Liverpool, Domestic Chaplain to 
the Right Hon. Lord Clonbrock, Author of ¢ — trinal and 
Practical Sermons,’ in 3 vols. &c 
Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul'e Churchyard, 
and Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 


This day i a published, in Svo. price 6s. No. IL. (containing part 
e C ‘oanty of Dumfries, with a Map,) of the 
EW. STATISTICAL ACCOUNT of 
SCOTLAND, by the Ministers of the respective Parishes, 
aud under the Supe rintendenc e of a Committee of the 
for the Benelit of the Sons and Daughters of the Clergy, 
— for William Blackwood, Edinburgh; aud 
ndou. 

















+ Cadell, 





publish 

ICKERING’ $ GEN ERAL CATALOGUE 
of BIBLICAL, CLASSICAL, and HISTORICAL MANO. 
SCRIPTS, aud of RARE and CURIOUS BOOKS; including 
Specimens of Caxton, Pynson, Wynkyn de Worde, Fust, and 
Schoifier, Aldus, Jenson, Verard, and other early Printers of the 
Fifteenth Century; Original Editions of the —o Chronicles, 
Illustrated Works, and Books of Prints; and Miscelianeous 
Books in all Classes of Literature, containing upwards of 4000 
articles, With the prices athxed, on sale, by W. Pickering, 57, 

Chancery- lane, | London, 


OXFORD IN 1834. 
On Monday, June 9, price 
HE INSTALLATION: addressed to the 
DUKE of WELLINGTON, Chancellor of the University 
ot Oxford, ow Marshal in the Army, Colonel of the Grenadier 
Guards, Xc. . &e. 

TO THE . *UBLIC.—Circumstanc es require the immediate 
pubiication of the above, which forms the Sixth and last Part of 
BLACK GOWNS and RED COATS, or Oxiord in 1834. 

Part V. On the ADMISSION of DISSENT ERS, and on the 
CHARACTER of the LONDON UNIVERSITY, is in a state of 
forwaidness for Publication. 

James Ridgway and —_ ee; ; Talboys and Wheeler, 


Oxford ; and all Bookselle 
AYLOR’S SYS STEM of SHORT-HAND. 

A New Edition, with additional "Notes and new Tables, 

revised and improved, after considerable Pri actice, 
By JOHN HENRY COOKE, 

Short-hand Writer, Cooke’s-court, Lincoln's fon. 

Neatly printed in foolscap svo. with 8 C ‘opperplates, price 4s, 
cloth boards. 

London: William Crofts, Law and Geueral Bookseller, 19, 
Chance ry-lane. 

“ ‘This is one of the best books we have seen on the subject of 
Short-hand.”—Legal Observer. 

“ This system of stenography is, we believe, much in use. The 
introdaction, with a history o the art, is both entertaining and 
instructive.”’—Literary Gazette. 

On the Ist of June, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price. 125, bo 
RS. RADCLIFFE’S POET ICAL 
WORKS, 


Il. 
THE UNDYING ONE, AND OTHER POEMS, 
By the Hon, Mrs, Norton. 8vo. 6s. 


POETICAL WORKS OF THE REV. GEORGE 
CROLY, 
Author of ‘ Salathiel,’ &c. 2 — post 8vo. with Plates, 21s. 


POETICAL WORKS OF BARRY CORNWALL. 
3 vols. 18s. 


WOMAN; A POEM. BY E. 8. BARRETT, Esq. 

New edition, beautifully embellished with Engravings from 
Designs by Westall, Small 8vo. 6s. bow 

Pablished for H. Colburn, by R. Bentley. Sold by all Book- 





COMPL ‘ETION “OF THE NAVAL AND MILITARY 
LIBRARY. 
On the Ist June, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price only 8s. bound, 
HE NIGH T WATC H; 
Or, TALES OF THE SEA 
Containing the Captain’s Story; The M sstaite Story; The 
Boatswain, a Forecastle Yarn; aud the Prisoner of War's Story: 


| forming the completion of the 


| the Author of * 
| ‘Tales of a Vovager to the Arctic Ocean,’ 


NAVAL AND MILITARY LIBRARY OF 
ENTERTAIN MENT. . 

The preceding Works consist of ‘The Nav al Officer,’ by 7 Cate 
Marrvyat, 3 vols. ‘Sailors and Saints,’ by the Author of ‘The 
Naval Sketch-Book,’ 3 vols. ‘The Cheisea Pensioners,’ by the 
Author of ‘The Subaltern, 3 vols,—‘ Tales of Military Life,’ by 
The Military Sketch-Book,’ 3. vols.; and the 
First and Seco 
Series, each in 3 vols. 

N.B. Either of the Works may be had separately, at 45- Lond 
vo — bound. The price of the whoie collection, in 20 vo 
being 
Patisea for H. Colburn, by R. Bentley. Sold by all Book- 
sellers. 
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CONCENTRATION OF TALENT—CRUIKSHANK AND SEYMOUR. 
A POST-CHAISE AND SEA-SIDE COMPANION. 


This day, in a thick and closely-printed post 8vo. volume, handsomely bound in morocco, and lettered, price only 1fs. with gilt cdges, 


HE ODD VOLUME; 
Or, BOOK OF VARIETY. 


WITH NUMEROUS ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS ON WOOD, DESIGNED BY 
CRUIKSHANK AND SEYMOUR, 
AND ENGRAVED BY SAMUEL SLADER. 








SELECTED REMARKS OF THE PUBLIC JOURNALS. 

« A very delightful volame. We were not aware, till now, of the extent of Mr. Sevmour’s capabilities as a comic artist, but his 
present effortis quite sufficient to establish him a public favourite.’"—United Service Gazette. 

« The Tales, which are numerous, possess unusual interest, being all good, and illustrated with much point......The Engravings 
sre y our “¢ favourite comic artists, Cruikshank and Seymour, which is alone sufficient to ensure the work a cordial reception.” 

land, 

ba The Engravings are the joint production of the inimitable Cruikshank, and his counterpart, Robert Seymour......The public 
have benefited so much by this competition, that it would really be difficult, at least in the present iustance, to determine ‘ which is 
which.’"—Weekly Dispatch. 


#,* For more detailed Notices of this popular Volume, the publie are referred to the greater part of the London and Provincial 


Press, the Literary Journals, &c, &c. 
W. KIDD, 14, CHANDOS-STREET, WEST STRAND; 
And Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’-hall-court, London ; Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh ; and W. F. Wakeman, Dublin: 


FROM ALL OF WHOM MAY BE HAD, JUST PUBLISHED, 
A NEW EDITION OF THE POPULAR ENTERTAINMENT, ENTITLED 


CRUIKSHANK ‘AT HOME? 


A NEW FAMILY ALBUM OF FUN, in three thick and closely-printed volumes, post 8vo. handsomely 
bound, price 2/. 2s. 


“ Thisis a most delightial travelling panion, and, taking into consideration the immense number and the quality of the 
engravings, warvellously cheap—the literary portion is unusually good ; indeed every page of the work is redolent of fun.”’—Observer. 


#,* Vols. 1 and 2, having been reprinted, any volume may now be had separate, to complete sets, price 14s. each Volume. 








Lonpon, 14, CHanpos-sTREET, West STRAND. 


SUMMER RAMBLES AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


The following (the only correct ‘ Guides’ extant) are now ready, corrected to 1834, viz. 


*‘KIDD’S PICTURESQUE POCKET COMPANIONS’ TO 


THE ISLE OF WIGHT, | LEWES, SOUTHEND, RICHMOND, 
SOUTHAMPTON, HASTINGS, SHEERNESS, HAMPTON COURT, 
WINCHESTER, ST. LEONARDS, MARGATE, KINGSTON, 
LYMINGTON, EASTBOURNE, RAMSGATE, REGENT’S PARK, 
BRIGHTON DOVER, BROADSTAIRS, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
WORTHING, HERNE BAY, TONBRIDGE, &e. &e. &e. 
BOGNOR, THE NORE, TONBRIDGE WELLS, 

LITTLEHAMPTON, GRAVESEND, LONDON and its ENVIRONS, 


#,* The capital expended on the popdution of these unique little works, is not far short of Seven THousanp Pounps; but, 
from the very liberal support received from the public at large, the proprietor has issued them at almost as low a price as if they 
were without oer (they contaie, however, upwards of 1,000, from the pencil of G. W. BONNER,) ‘and they bave now 


become STANDA BRARY VOLUMES. 
The following have also been published in a collected form, for the convenience of Travellers :— 

I. 
TONBRIDGE WELLS, HASTINGS, ST. LEO- | BRIGHTON, 
NARDS, EASTBOURNE, &c. 7s. 6d. bound. 


Ill. 
WORTHING, BOGNOR, LEWES, 
and LITTLEHAMPTON., 
a 4s. 6d, sewed ; or, haudsomely bound, 6s. 
SOUTHAMPTON and the ISLE OF WIGHT. 


IV. 
RAMSGATE, MARGATE, BROADSTAIRS, &c. &c. 
9s. bound. 


120 Engravings, 6s. bouud. 


Vv. 
THE PRINCIPAL WATERING-PLACES OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


WITH NEARLY 500 ENGRAVINGS BY BONNER. 
2 vols. neatly bound, 1. 8s. 6d. ; or, handsomely bound in morocco, gilt edges, 11. 108. 6d. 
Either of these Volumes may be purchased separately. 


A Catalogue of W. KIDD’S ‘ Pict Cc i > wi : j > 
application at bie O@en an ee ompanions,’ with their prices affixed, is just published, and may be had GRATIS, on 











THE MOST COMPLETE GUIDE BOOK FOR 
: SCOTLAND. 

This day is published, in 1 large vol. 12mo. of about 1000 pages, 
with a Map and 13 Eagravings of Scottish Scenery, price only 
15s. handsomely bound ; or in 2 vols. 16s. 6d. 

PICTURE of SCOTLAND. 

ROBERT CHAMBERS, 

ons of Edinburgh,’ &c. &c. 3rd edition. 

To which are now added, 

DIRECTIONS for PLEASURE EXCURSIONS ; 

An lew Trinweae the WATERING PLACES; and 


By 
Author of ¢ Traditi 


A NEW ITINERARY ° 
Printed for C. B. Tait, and published by W. Tait, and A. & 


d Cc. 
sing, Deo Longman & Co. London; and John Cum- 





COLBURN’S MODERN NOVELISTS. 
On the ist June, in 3 vols. post 8vo. only 4s. per vol. bound, 
R. GRATTAN’S LAST SERIES 
, OF HIGHWAYS AND BY-WAYS; 
Comprising The CONSCRIPT’S BRIDE, The CAGOT’S HUT, &ec. 
Forming the JUNE Number of 
COLBURN’S MODERN NOVELISTS, 
A Collection of the most celebrated Works of living Authors, 
qT Publishing at a lower price than the Waverley Novels, 
his Collection, which must not be confounded with other ad- 
Wriised Libraries, already comprises the complete Works of Mr. 
a three of Mr. Bulwer’s, and the _ al productions of 
Lat Mulgrave, Mr. ‘Theodore Hook, Mr. Horace Smith, Mr. 
Bu ler, Mr. D’ Israeli, Mr. Grattan, Mr. Gleig, Lady Charlotte 
on Ke. ; and, the copyrights of these workateing the property 
Peki Colburn, they cannot appear in auy other collection. 
lished for H. Colburn, by R. Bentley. Sold by all Book- 





COURT OF CHARLES II, 


* In 3 vols, post 8vo, 
DVENTURES of a GENTLEMAN 
Of the COURT of CHARLES II.; 
Being the Autobiography of SIR RALPH ESHER. 

“Tn this work we are introduced into the centre of that gay 
circle of wit and beauty which Wailer worshipped and Lely 
painted. We converse with the lovely Lady Castlemain, and the 
fair Miss Stewart, listen to the naivete of Nell Gwynn, and the 
pretty prattle of the Duchess of Porismouth, We are made 
partners in the gallantry of Buckingham and Rochester, and fol- 
low the wild prauks of Buckhurst and Sedley. We are, in short, 
made ‘hand in glove’ with all the feathered tair ones, who 
sported silks aud sentiment in the apartments in Whitehall, and 
with all the gay gallants who buzzed in the Court of Charies.”— 
Scotsman, 

nae for H. Colburn, by R. Bentley, Sold by all Book- 
sellers. 





= Just published, in 2 vols. 6vo. price 21s. 
KETCHES in SPAIN during the Years 
1829, 30, 31, and 32; containing Notices of some Districts 
very little known; of the Manners of the People, Government, 
Records, Changes, Commerce, Fine Arts, and Natural History. 
By CAPTAIN S. E, COOK, R.N, K.T.S. F.G.S. 

“ Volumes of great value and attraction; we would say, in a 
word, they afford us the most complete’account of Spain in every 
respect which has issued from the press.”"—Literary Gazette. 

“ The value of the book is iv its matter and its facts. Captain 
Cook’s Sketches must be considered an acquisition to the library.” 


—Spectator. 
** Contains by far the best account of Spain which has yet issued 
from the press.” —Uniled Service Goseiten ’ 
T. aud W. Boone, 29, New Bond-street, 





IMPORTANT NEW WORKS COMPLETED. 
The following highly-interesting Works are now completed ; and, 
to prevent disappointment, the purchasers of the earlier 
volumes are requested to seud orders to their respective Book- 
sellers immediaiely, to perfect their Sets. 
D* NARES’ LIFE and TIMES of LORD 
BURGHLEY, Vol. 3. 


Il. 
DAVID GARRICK’S MEMOIRS AND 
CORRESPONDENCE, Vol. 2. 


Ill. 
MR. D'ISRAELI’S COMMENTARIES ON THE 
LIFE AND REIGN OF CHARLES I. 
Vols. 3, 4, and 5. 
IV. 
MEMOIRS OF JOHN EVELYN, 4to. Edit. Vol. 3; 
Comprising all his Miscellaneous Writings, now first collected. 


Vv. 
DR. DODDRIDGE’S DIARY AND CORRESPON- 
DENCE, Vols. 3, 4, and 5. 
The Sacramental Meditations (now first published) are con- 
tained in the Sth Vol. and may be had separately. 


vi. 
MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, 
Late President of the United States. Vols. 3 and 4. 
Published for H. Colburn, by R. Bentley. Sold by all Book- 
sellers. ae Te a has ee 
THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY, VOL. VII. 

On Monday next, in small 8vo. price 6s. ™ 
QGCRIPTURE BIOGRAPHY. 
n By the Rev. W. EVANS, M.A. 

Fellow and Tator of Trinity College, Cambridge, Author of the 
*Rectory of Valehead.’ 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Charchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
Previous Volumes of the Theological Library: * 

1. Lives of British Divines. By C. W. Le 
Bas, M.A.—Wiclif, 1 vol. 6s.—Archbishop Cranmer, 2 vols. 
Portraits, 128. 

2. Consistency of the Whole Scheme of 
Revelation with itself and with Human Reason. By P. N. 
Shuttleworth, D.D. 6s. . ses ’ 

3. History of the Reformed Religion in 
France. By E. Smedley, M.A. Vols. I. and Il. Portraits, 
Price 6s. each. (The concluding Volume is in the press.) 








. , 
UGGINS’ PATENT DOUBLE- 
BRIMMED VENTILATING BEAVER HATS are ac- 
knowledged to be the best kind of Hats ever yet mounted. They 
are exceedingly light, less than four ounces weight, will never 
injure by wet, jose their colour or shape, and will not prevent the 
egress of perspiration, which has been so much the complaint of 
Waterproof Hats, only producing the headache and the loss of 
hair.—Price 21s. and 26s.—To be had of the Patentee, DUGGIN, 
53, New Bond-street, and 80, Newgate-street, near the New Post- 
office. 
OFFEE MADE BY STEAM, by the 
PATENT STEAM-FOUNTAIN COFFEE POT. 

“* Everything good in the berry is extracted, without alloy from 
the acid and unwholesome matter which is more or less mixed 
with all coffee made by the common methods. At the same time 
nothing is lostor wasted in the process, which is also expeditious, 
Aclear and pure essence is produced, small indeed in quantity 
at first, but of such strength, that it may be diluted with milk or 
water so as to suit the various tastes of consumers, and yet re- 
tain proportionately its exquisite favour.”—Examiner, Dec. 29, 


1833. 

Coffee Pots making from one ounce to one pound, at prices 
from nine shillings upwards, may be seen at the Patentee’s, 
S. PARKER’S Manufactory, No. 12, Argyli-place, Regent-street, 
and generally at Iroumongers’, to whom, and to Merchants, a 
liberal commission is allowed. 


TLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


The Directors do hereby give Notice, that, during the rebuild- 
ing of the Company’s House in Cheapside, the Business of the 
Office will be carried ov at No, 10, Coleman-street. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Persons assured for the whole term 
of life in Great Britain or Ireland respectively, will have an 
addition made to their Policies every seventh year, or an equi- 
valent reduction will be made in the future payments of Pre- 
mium, at the option of the Assured. 








The following Table; shows the total Additions made to Life 
Policies for £1000. effected in London or through an Agent in 
Great Britain, which had been in force for the Fourteen Years 
ending at Christmas 1830. 











é $ | 

4 322), Amount added 
= Sum Annual 22 | yable at the 
¢ | assured. Premium, 222! Party’s death. 
a 8} 

& | £1000 |) £21] 15 | 10 | 20 | £230 

a 1000 24 0 10 25 236 

z 1000 26 4 2} 30 | 244 

= 1000 29 18 4 35 256 

3 1000 33 19 2 40 |} 278 

* 1000 38 19 2 45 304 

Ss 1000 45 6 8 50 340 

= 1000 i 53 3 4 55 382 

= 1000 63 13 4} 60 |] 449 








Equivalent Reductions have been made in the future payments 
of Premium, where the parties assured have desired to have the 
amount of the surplus Premiums so applied. 

he next valuation will be made at Christmas 1837, and Policies 
effected before that date will participate in proportion to the 
time they may then have been in force. 

‘The Company purchase their Policies at an equitable value. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT.—In addition to the benefit of the late 
Reduction in the Rates of Premiums, this Company offers to 
Assurers the advantage of an allowance for the loss of Rent of 
Buildings rendered ble by Fire. 





The Company’s Rates and Proposals may be had at the Office 
in London, or of any of the Agents in the Country, who are an- 
thorized to report on the appearance of Lives proposed for 


Assurance. 
10, Coleman-street, London, HENRY DESBOROUGH. 
Secretary 





THE ATHENAUM. 











8, New Burlington Street, June 7th, 1834, 


MR. BENTLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
MR. MORIER’S NEW ORIENTAL ROMANCE. 





This day is published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


AYESHA, THE MAID OF KARS. By James Morten, Esq. 


AUTHOR OF ‘ZOHRAB THE HOSTAGE,’ ‘HAJJI BABA,’ &c. 


NEW HISTORICAL AND BIOGRA- 
PHICAL WORKS. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 
LIFE OF HENRY SALT, Esa. F.R.S. 
His Britannic Majesty’s late Consul-General in Egypt. 
Including his Correspondence, together with an Account of his 
wo Missions to Abyssinia—his Travels in that Country—his Re- 
sidence and Discoveries in Egypt—the Researches of Belzoni 
under his ausp' i his Neg ions with the British Museum 
respecting his Collection of Egyptian Antiquities, 
By JOHN JAMES HALLS, E: 





» Esq. 


2. 
THE LIFE of a SOLDIER. 
By A FIELD OFFICER. 
A Narrative of 27 Years’ Service in various Parts of the World. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 
“*The author describes, with considerable power, the scenes 


and incidents of which he has been either the spectator or the | 


subject. It is an exceedingly interesting book.” —Ubserver. 
“The events here related, in addition to their literal trath, 
possess all the interest of the wildest fictiou.”—Sun,. 


3. 
NEW EDITION, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 
A Comparative View of the Social Condition of both Countries, 
from the Restoration of Charles IL. to the present Time. 

By the Editor of Madame du Deffand’s Letters. 

Coutents: Conduct of the Royal Family at the Restoration— 
Amusemeuts of Society in England and France—The French and 
English Stage—Influence of Women on the Opinions and Cir- 
cumstances of the Times—Character of George I11.—The Popu- 
lar Literature—Change in French Society since the Restoration 
—Reasons of Discontent existing in all its Classes—England less 
altered than France since the Revolution; &c. &c. 


Second Edition, in 3 vols. Svo. with tine Portrait, 
LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE 
TO SIR HORACE MANN. 

Now first published. Edited by LORD DOVER, 
Who has added Notes and a Memoir of Walpole. 
“*A regular journal of what appeared to Walpole the most im- 
ee transactions of the last twenty years of George the 
Second’s reign.”’—Edinb. Review. 
5 


5. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A NAVAL LIFE. 
By Capt. JAM SCOTT, R.N. 3 vols. 

“* Awork which every Englishman ought toread.”—Morn, Post, 


Second Edit. in 6 vols. 8vo, the TRANSLATION of 
MADAME JUNOT’S MEMOIRS. 
The volumes may be had separately, to complete sets. 

*‘ An admirable view of the interior of Napoleon’s early court 
—of the spiritthat reigned there—of the characters that exhibited 
in it—of the genius of the First Consulate and the First Consul. 
Nowhere do we get a nearer or more intelligible view of Napo- 
leon as a man.””—Spectator, 


In 2 vols, 8vo. with fine Portrait, 
MKS. INCHBALD’S MEMOIRS. 
“* The delightful letters of Miss Edgeworth, George Colman 
the Elder, the younger Colman, Kembie, Mrs. Siddous, and Mr. 
Godwin, and the anecdotes of Kemble, Mrs, Siddons, Suet, Tate 
Wilkinson, Mrs. Mattocks, &c., give a high value to this work.’’ 
Also, just ready, THIRD EDITION, 

Revised and corrected by theAuthor, with additions,2 vols. post 8vo. 
ENGLA and the ENGLISH. 
By E. L. BULWER, Esq. M.P. 

Author of ‘ Petham,’ ‘ Eugene Aram,’ &c. 


CHEAPEST PERIODICAL 


STANDARD 


THE 





NEW WORKS OF FICTION BY DIS- 
TINGUISHED WRITERS. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. _ 
THE CAPTIVES in INDIA, 
By Mrs. HOFLAND. 


2. 
R O O K W OO D. 
A ROMANCE, 3 vols. 
“ Very amusing volumes, possessing great variety of talent.”— 
Literary Gazette. 
**A thorough romance. In breadth of delineation and indepth 
of colouring it is most complete.”—dAtheneum. 


H E L E N. 
By MARIA EDGEWORTH, 3 vols. 
“ Miss Edgeworth never writes without adding to the stock of 
public amusement, and strengthening those impressious which are | 
favourable to virtue.”—Quarterly Review. 


4. 
THE CONSPIRACY; 
A VENETIAN ROMANCE. 





“A stirring and entertaining book. With considerable know- 
ledge of the period of which he writes, the author has brought | 
that bold age of assassination and plotting so distinctly before us 
that we might almost fancy ourselves living amidst the scenes of 
terror he describes.” —Courier. 

- 


5. 
T O W MN; 
Or, ROUGH SKETCHES of CHARACTER, MANNERS, &c. 
By PEREGRINE REEDPEN. 2 vols, 

Contents: The Professor—Beauty—The Dashaway Administra- 
tion—The Curate—The Bishop of Burleigh—The Abbey—Clever 
Men and Clever Women—The Poacher—Delicate Pleasures for 
Susceptible Minds —The Lawyer — Rivalry — The Tea-Table— 
Masic—Conversation. y 

** Surely here is abundant matter for mirth.”—Morning Post, 


EUSTACE CONWAY; 
Or, THE BROTITER AND SISTER, 3 vols. 

** The story in every page is full of interest, and there is not | 

a class of society, from the peer to the menial, who has not here | 

@ representative painted from nature.”—ath Herald. 


7. 
ALLAN BR EC K. 
By the Author of § The Subaltern,’ &c. 3 vols. 
*« The most striking production of Mr. Gleig since the general 
voice first advanced the ‘Subaltern’ to the company of our 
classical writers.” — United Service Journal, 


Second Fdition, revised and corrected, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
4 r . 7 
R y yi Y A 
By the Author of ‘A Marriage in High Life.’ 
“Since Miss Edgeworth’s ‘ Vivian,’ this is the best novel, in 
many respects, that has appeared.”’—Quarlerly Review. 


H EADS MA N. 
By J. FENIMORE COOPER, 
Author of ‘The Spy.’ 3 vols. 
* Full of hair-breadth ‘scapes and increasing interest. The 
wild lake, the fair valley, and the snowy mountains, live again 
in his pages counected with the breathing interest of fiction.”— 


Literary Gazette. 
GUERILLA. 


THE 


0. 
SALVADOR THE 


By the Author of ‘ The Castilian,’ 3 vols. 





“A stirring subject, and full of graphic pictures of Spanish 
life aud manuers.’’—Globe. 





PUBLISH 


PUBLISHING MONTHLY, 


NEW VOYAGES & TRAVELS, ETc, 
In 1 vol. 8vo. with Plates. 
TWO YEARS AT SEA, 
he Swan River Settlement—Van Dic. 


By JANE ROBERTS. 

Principal Contents : 
meu’s Land—Dangerous Passage of the Torres Straits—Visit to 
Rangoon—Description of the strange Manners and Customs of 
the Burmese, &c. 

“The fair author has seen a great deal of the world on land 
and water ; and she describes what she has seen in a neat, clear 
and circumstantial manuer.”—Literary Gazette. ? 


2. 
TRAVELS TO THE INDUS, 
THROUGH 
RUSSIA, PERSIA, and AFFGHAUNISTAUN, 
By LIEUT. ARTHUR CONOLLY, 
With an Account of the Author’s Adventures among the Toork. 
muns aud Affghauns. 2 vols. 8vo. with Map and Plates, 
** Ought to find a place in every library.”’—Atlas, 
“The track pursued by Lieut, Conolly is full of interest. The 


narrative is animated and unaffected, and the reader has a vivid 
impression of the scenes which the author describes.” — Examiner, 


SECOND SERIES. ‘in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
THE EAST INDIA SKETCH-BOOK; 
Or, LIFE IN INDIA, 
“€ We strongly recommend this work to all who wish to leara 


| the exact state of society in our Indian empire.”’—Spectator. 


_ *e* A few Copies may still be had of the FIRST SERIES, 
in 2 vols. post 6vo. le 

New and Cheaper Edition, in 2 vols. post Svo. with Plates, 

te price 21s. 

EXCURSIONS IN INDIA 

By Capt. THOMAS SKINNER, 3ist Regiment, 
Including a Walk over the Himalaya Mountains to the Sources 
of the Jumma and the Ganges. 

* Replete throughout with admirable sketches of native scenes 

and native portraits, picturesque, amusing, and impressive. In- 


deed, it is the pleasantest of pleasant tours.” —Lilerary Gazette, 


A SOLDIER'S RECOLLECTIONS 
THE WEST INDIES AND AMERICA, 


By Lieut.-Col. ST. CLAIR. 2 vols. &vo. numerous Tilustrations, 

“Full of individual adventure both of a serious and comic 
nature.”—Sun, 4 
New Edition, revised and corrected, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with 

humerous Lilustrations, price 21s. 
WILD SPORTS OF THE WEST. 
By the Author of ‘ Stories of Waterloo,’ 

“* Merry tales and tragic stories, quaint anecdotes and racy 
touches of character, alternately enliven the pages of this work.” 
—Altlas. > 
New edition, revised and corrected by the Author, with numerous 

dditions, in 1 vol. Svo, with Plate: 


EXCURSIONS IN NEW SOUTH WALES, 


&c. &e. 
By Lieut. BRETON, R.N. 
In the Years 1830-31-32-33 ; therefore comprising the most recent 
Account of the actual Condition of these Colonies. 
Also just ready, 
I T A L ¥ 
With SKETCHES of SPAIN and PORTUGAL. 
In a Series of Letiers written during a Residence in those 
Countries. 
By WILLIAM BECKFORD, Esq. 
Author of * Vathek.’ 


ED. 


NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 


Forming a choice Library of the BEST MODERN WORKS of FICTION, chiefly by Living Authors. 


In Volumes, one of which generally includes an entire Novel, neatly bound, illustrated by Engravings, price 6s., and printed so as to CORRESPOND WITH THE New 


Epitions oF Sir WatterR Scorr’s Nove.s, and containing nearly double the quantity. 


Each volume may be had separately. 


This Collection now includes the most esteemed productions of Bulwer, Miss Austen, Cooper, the Misses Lee, Theodore Hook, the Misses Porter, Godwin, Madame de Staél, Galt, Mrs. Inchbald, 
Banim, Mrs. Brunton, Victor Hugo, Mrs. Shelley, Schiller, the Author of * Mothers and Daughters,’ Brockden Brown, the Author of ‘Stories of Waterloo,’ Grattan, &c. 
OPINION ON THIS CHEAP LIBRARY OF ENTERTAINMENT. 


‘*A well-chosen, various, and attractive collection. We know no periodical publication that better deserves encouragement......We have only to add, that Mr. Pickering has been happy and 
characteristic in most of his illustrations; and must conclude by repeating, that we do not know a more cheap, attractive, or neater series, than that which is now finding favour with the public.”~ 


Literary Gazelte. 


By COOPER: The Pilot—The Spy—Last of the Mohicans—The 
Pioneers—The Prairie—Lionel Lincoin—The Borderers— 
The Water Witch—The Bravo—The Red Rover. 

By the MISSES LEE: The Canterbury Tales. 

By BULWER: Eugene Aram, 

By GODWIN: Caleb Wiiliams—St. Leon—Fleetwood. 

By the MISSES PORTER: Thaddeus of Warsaw—Scottish Chiefs 
-  Fire-side—Hunyarian Brothers, 


The following Works have already appeared : 

The complete Works of MISS AUSTEN : Sense and Sensibility— 
Pride and Prejudice—Emma—Mansfield Park—Northanger 
Abbey—Persuasion. 

By MRs. SHELLEY : Frankenstein. 

By SCHILLER: The Ghost-Seer. 

By BROCKDEN BROWN: Edgar Huntly. 

By MRS. BRUNTON : Self-Control— Discipline. 

By GALT: Lawrie Todd. 


By MADAME DE STAEL: Corinne. 4 

By VICTOR HUGO: The Hunchback of Notre-Dame. 

By THEODORE HOOK: Maxwell. : 

By MRS. INCHBALD: Simple Story—Nature and Art. 

By BANIM: The Smuggler. d t 

By GRATTAN ; Heiress of Brages—Stories of Waterloo—Mo 
thers and Daughters. 


Vol. 41, to Le published on 1st July, will contain— 


VATHEK, by W. Becxrorp, Esq.; THE CASTLE OF OTRANTO, by Horace Watrore; and THE BRAVO OF VENICE, by 
M. G. Lewis, Esq. Illustrated by two Engravings to Vathek, and a Portrait of Lord Orford. 
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